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Prekminary Announcement 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF LINGUISTICS 


July 4th - August 13th, 1960 


University of Alberta, 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 


@ Encouraged by the good enrolment in the past two Summer Schools 
of Linguistics and by a growing interest in linguistic studies in Canada, 
the University of Alberta in co-operation with the Canadian Linguistic 
Association will conduct a third Summer School of Linguistics during 
the summer of 1960. A considerably expanded program of courses, all 
of which carry University credit, will be offered : 


General Linguistics 
* Phonetics and Phonemics 
* Morphology and Syntax 
* English Phonetics 
* French Phonetics 
Field Methods in Linguistics (Cree will be analyzed.) 
Language and Culture 
History of the English Language 
Modern English Grammar 


@ Prospective Canadian participants are eligible to apply for financial 
assistance to the Canada Council, 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. United 
States citizens and other non-Canadians should direct their inquiries 
regarding financial assistance to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. In addition, a 
limited number of small grants, some especially earmarked for parti- 
cular courses, will be made available by the Canadian Linguistic 
Association. Inquiries should be directed to the Association’s Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. W. S. Avis, Royal Military College, Kingston, Ontario. 
Because of early final dates for applications, students are advised to 
request additional information and forms as soon as possible. 


e A bulletin giving full details concerning the 1960 Summer School 
of Linguistics will be available soon. In the meantime, all inquiries 
should be directed to Dr. Ernest Reinhold, Director, Summer School 
of Linguistics, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 


* Half-courses 
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THE CANADIAN LINGUISTIC ASSOCIATION 
ASSOCIATION CANADIENNE DE LINGUISTIQUE 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report, 1958-59 


The year’s activities of the Association have been rewarding. 
The several committees appointed at the 1958 annual meeting 
have performed well with the result that our membership has 
increased considerably, our list of contributors has lengthened 
very slightly, and our work in promoting linguistics has prospered 
both through the publication of the Journal and through the 
success of the Summer School of Linguistics held in Edmonton 
in co-operation with the University of Alberta. 


The greatest disappointment was the discouraging response 
to our appeal to Canadian univers:ties for financial assistance in 
carrying out our program. Although all the principal universities 
in Canada were approached, only Montreal, Laval, Acadia, and 
U.B.C. have, in varying amounts, joined Memorial and Alberta 
in contributing to our financial well-being. It is pleasant to 
report that W. J. Gage Ltd. continues to acsist the Association 
by means of a generous contribution for advertising. 


The expenses of the Association are growing with its size 
and its range of activities, including the expanded Journal and 
the program for aiding students attending the Summer School 
of Linguistics. It is therefore important that the Association give 
its attention to ways and means of improving its financial posi- 
tion, which is not as healthy as it was last year. The general 
membership can assist in achieving this objective by introducing 
new members and promoting the sale of back issues of the 
Journal, Finally, any member who is in a position to promote 
the fund-raising campaign of the Finance Committee by con- 
vincing the authorities at his university that the C.L.A. merits 
support is strongly urged to do so. 


As I have already mentioned, the membership has grown 
creditably this last year, largely because of the hard work of the 
Membership Committee. At the end of May, 1958, the total 
paid-up membership was 292 (72 institutions and 220 private 
members). During 1958-59, in spite of reminders and outright 
duns, 36 memberships lapsed, although a number of these may 
yet be re-instated. On the other hand, 124 new members have 
been signed up (20 institutions and 104 private members). Con- 
sequently, the total membership at the end of May, 1959 was 


380 (92 institutions and 288 private members). These member- 
ship figures include 12 complementary subscriptions (7 insti- 
tutions and 5 private persons). 


The financial statement which appears below reveals that, 
for the first time, total disbursements exceed total receipts, an 
obviously undesirable situation. Total receipts for 1958-59 
amounted to $2,118.96, a figure which includes $50.00 re- 
turned by a member who had been awarded a travel grant to 
attend the 1958 annual meeting but who was prevented by ill- 
ness from doing so, Total disbursements amounted to $2,232.76, 
the bulk of which went for printing the Journal. The cost of 
printing was $1,126.72, which includes $121.07 for the second 
reprinting of the first four issues of the Journal and $49.50 for 
printing offprints of the Index to the first three volumes, these 
offprints being used, for the most part, for introducing potential 
members to the work of the Association. The actual cost of 
publishing two numbers of the Journal was $956.15, as com- 


pared to $846.00 last year. 
The actual bank balance as of May 31, 1959 was $951.35, 


which includes accounts receivable and payable at that time. 
While this figure looks substantial, it must be remembered that 
$400.00 was paid out in June for grants-in-aid awarded to 
students attending the 1959 Summer School. Furthermore, ap- 
proximately $162.00 of the cash in bank comes from dues paid 
in advance for 1960 through 1963; this amount must be set 
against expected revenue from membership. Finally, over and 
above cash in bank, the association has assets estimated at 
$550.00 in the form of salable issues of the Journal, stationary, 
and stamps. 


All in all the financial position of the Association is rea- 
sonably sound, but not so sound as to warrant complacency. 


* 


Financial Statement, May 31, 1959 
BANK BALANCE, 


Mar 31, 1990 1503.00 

Accounts Payable (JCLA,5.1) 495.00 

Outstanding cheques ....... 156.65 651.65 

851.35 
Accounts Receivable 
(W. J. Gage advertising) . 100.00 951.35 

BANK BALANCE, 
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RECEIPTS 


Memberships, subs, and journals 920.16 


375.00 
Advertising (W. J. Gage) ... 100.00 
Bank witerest ......... 23.80 


Travel grants 
(Annual Meeting, 1959) . 650.00 


Cancelled travel grant cheque . 50.00 
Account Receivable 
(W. J. adv.) 100.00 2218.96 
3184.11 
DISBURSEMENTS 
631.72 


Account Payable (JCLA, 5.1) 495.00 
Stationary, mimeographing, etc. 101.94 


Postage and shipping ...... 75.60 
Summer School grants (1958) 250.00 
28.50 


Travel grants 
(Annual Meeting, 1959) . 650.00 2232.76 951.35 


. WALTER S. AVIS 


Secretary-T reasurer 


REPORT ON THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1959 
H. R. Wilson, Acting Secretary 


The sixth annual meeting of the Canadian Linguistic Asso- 
ciation was held June 11 to 13 at the University of Saskatche- 
wan, Saskatoon, in conjunction with the Conference of Learned 
Societies. Thirty-three members registered, the average attendance 
being about twenty. 


Growth was the keynote of the business meeting, June 12- 
13. The meeting was spread over two days because it had been 
displaced from its scheduled time on the morning of June 11 by 
a train delay which involved the President and the Acting 
Secretary. 


Growth of the association resulted in additions to two 
offices. H. R. Wilson of the Royal Military College of Canada 
was named treasurer to lighten the load of W. S. Avis of the 
same institution who had served as secretary-treasurer up to that 
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point. The new appointment was described as a temporary one, 
made possible by the fact that the new treasurer was a member 
of the faculty of the same institution as the secretary. It was not 
considered feasible to have a secretary and treasurer at different 
institutions. Relief from the growing load of editorial work was 
afforded the editor of the Journal by the appointment of J. W. 
Wevers of the University of Toronto as Executive Editor. 


The problems of a growing Journal were referred to a 
committee of R. H. Robinson, University of Toronto, William 
Mackey, Laval University and Dr. Avis, for study. 

Comment by E. R. Seary, Memorial University of New- 
foundland, to the effect that the Association had reached an age 
and size which required less informal procedures than had been 
the habit in the first five years led to a motion by Dr. Theall 
that Dr. Seary be made chairman of a committee to draft a 
constitution and by-laws, the committee to include the immediate 
Past President, President, Secretary, Treasurer, and the chairmen 
of special committees. 

The report of the editor of the Journal presented by the 
Editorial Secretary, Mme Iréne Vachon-Spilka, outlined the 
problem of ordering special alphabets, and contained suggestions 
for simplifying mailing procedure to relieve the secretary's office. 
No action was taken on this at the time. Tentative plans for a 
special issue on Amerindian languages were announced, with the 
proposal that Canada Council aid be sought for it. 


Ernest Reinhold, University of Alberta, reported continuing 
growth for the summer school of linguistics at his University. 
Two years’ experience at this school had indicated that the 
majority of students live relatively close to the University and 
it was suggested that it would be desirable to have two or more 
summer schools of linguistics running concurrently in Canada. 
Dr. Mackey later asked the meeting how many summer schools 
the Association would be willing to sponsor and Dr. Reinhold, 
in reply, suggested that new ventures be started on local resources 
with whatever cooperation the Association could provide, and 
that development be carried on as circumstances might permit. 
D. F. Theall, University of Toronto, sponsored a motion asking 
the executive to report on this and related problems. 


The committee on descriptive grammar suggested in its re- 
port that a questionnaire be circulated to Canadian Libraries to 
find out what resources were available in descriptive grammar. 
If sufficient resources were found it was suggested that a biblio- 
graphy be circulated to high school and university teachers to 
prevent ‘‘aberrations’’ from arising out of their initial enthu- 
siasm. 

The question of the handling of money earmarked for 
grants to members for the purpose of attending the annual 
meeting was raised by O. Starchuk of the University of Al- 
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berta. It was suggested that greater consultation among members . 
of the executive was desirable. Upon a motion by Dr. Starchuk: 
the executive was directed to investigate the procedures of other 
societies and choose the procedure best suited to our needs and 
circumstances. 

Dr. Wilson was appointed Co-ordinator of Dialect Studies 
in English with the request that interested members communicate 
to him details of plans for dialect studies so that he might‘ 
provide a clearing house in this field. Endorsement of the efforts 
of the group of members interested in linguistic geography was 
given. 

Three bursaries for the 1959 summer school, totalling 
$400, were approved. 

R. J. Baker, University of British Columbia, was retained 
as program convenor for 1960. 

A procedure for carrying members in arrears was outlined 
in a motion by Dr. Mackey. Such members are to be carried in 
arrears for one year, receiving the journal, before being dropped. 
Reinstatement will be permitted at any time upon payment of 
the current year’s dues and one year in arrears. 


H. R. WILSON 
Acting Secretary 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LINGUISTICS 1958* 
E. Reinhold, Director 


The first Summer School of Linguistics was held from July 
2 to August 15, 1958, on the Campus of the University of 
Alberta under the joint sponsorship of the Canadian Linguistic 
Association and the University. Since then the second School has 
been held, and an Announcement of our program for 1960 will 
be found elsewhere in this journal. 

Seven full credit courses were conducted, covering funda- 
mental areas in linguistics : Descriptive Linguistics, General Lin- 
guistics, Linguistic Geography, Modern English Grammar, His- 
tory of the English Language, Teaching English as a Second 
Language and Romance Philology. 

The Faculty was made up of W. S. Avis (RMC, Kingston), 
P. Drysdale (Memorial University of Newfoundland), M. Joos 
(University of Wisconsin), W. F. Mackey (Université Laval), 


* A summary of the Report presented to the Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Linguistic Association, Saskatoon, June 12, 1959. 
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J.-P. Vinay (Université de Montréal) and E. Reinhold, M. H. 
— and E. von Richthofen of the staff of the University 
of Alberta. 


The total enrolment in these courses was 190, representing 
over 100 student registrations; the normal number of courses 
which a student may take being two. The majority of student 
were senior undergraduates of the Faculties of Arts and Science 
and Education. Fifteen were registered as graduate or special 
students. There was one holder of a Doctor’s degree who at- 
tended lectures under the provisions of the University’s guest 
privileges. 


Five students received financial assistance from the Canadj 
Council in the form of short-term grants and, as bursaries, from 
the Canadian Linguistic Association, 


- The Program of the Summer School of Linguistics included 
three public lectures given by Professors Joos, Scargill and Vinay 
before near capacity audiences of approximately 300 persons in 
the University’s Convocation Hall. 


In addition to the Canada Council and the Canadian Lin- 
guistic Association for their student subsidies, thanks must be 
expressed to the University of Alberta for its generous support 
of our project. 
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A. H. 


ersity 


nting 

curse) A COMMENT ON “INTERPRETATIONS OF THE - 
dents ENGLISH SUPRASEGMENTALS” 
cience 

pecid M. H. Scargill, University of Alberta 


uest 
s We are pleased that our earlier article, ‘Pitch and Stress As 


Phonemes : Analysis or Synthesis’, has produced such a spirited 
anada® reply'. Unfortunately, the happy conditions of proximity at the 
from§ 1958 Summer School of Linguistics in Alberta which produced 
that article do not now exist and Professor Drysdale, Professor 

Mackey, and I are now so far apart in actual miles that collabora- 
tion is almost impossible. This comment is the result, then, .af 
my own thinking: and Professor Drysdale and Professor 
Mackey are not aware that it has been written and, obviously, 
are not required to support it. 

Lin- My colleagues from Toronto will agree that the greater 
ist. bef part of their article is not an answer to the questions which we 
Pportf raised, but is a discussion of a further problem, the nature of 
plus juncture. This is relevant to our article only in the sense 
that it shows the danger of making ultra-positivist statements 
about the English suprasegmentals, the very thing that inspiréd 
our article. 

My Toronto colleagues’ insistence on the phonemic status 
of their four stresses is, of course, demanded by their support of 
those linguists who insist, somewhat arbitrarily to my mind, on 
describing the English suprasegmentals i in terms of sets of four : 
four pitches, and four junctures. 

This description tends to lead its adherents into an un- 
tenable position. For instance, it is doubtful if one can postulate 
a set of four junctures. The three terminal junctures can scarcely 
be equated with the phenomena of close and open juncture. They 
do not seem to be the same thing but, rather, one set of three 
terminals and one set of two internal junctures. This at once 
breaks the symmetry of the ‘‘sets of four’’ description. : 

My colleagues are aware of the fact that there are many 
speakers of English who do not make use of a set of four stresses. 
They admit this as freely as Hill admits it : ‘It has at least once 
been reliably reported to me that a certain idiolect had only three 
contrasting forms’’. [Archibald Hill, /ntroduction to Linguistic 
Structures (N. Y. : Harcourt Brace Co., 1958), page 16.] But 
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1. R. H. Robinson, D. F. Theall, J. W. Wevers, “Interpretations of the 
English Suprasegmentals,” The Journal of the Canadian Linguistic Asso- 
ciation, 5. 1 (Spring, 1959) : 8-16. 


| 


having made this admission, they pay no further attention to the 
three-stress system : ‘Yet since a four-stress system is the general 
rule and since, as we shall see, a four-stress system is in accord 
with the arrangement elsewhere in the pattern of sounds, the 
four-stress system is to be regarded as the normal one...”’ [Hill, 
page 16.] 

My paragraph four has already referred to this ‘‘arrange- 
ment elsewhere in the pattern of sounds’’; and I shall refer to it 
again with reference to the four-pitch system which is also re- 
quired by these linguists to maintain the symmetry of their 
description. 

My colleagues know, too, that the stress on an isolated form 
is one thing and that the stress on that same form in a construc. 
tion is another thing. As Hill himself ne “In sentences none 
of the stress patterns are absolutely fixed... Under conditions 
of emphasis the stress relations change. . * (Hill, page 20.) 
Hill further declares on page 102, .a ‘wan such as house 
also has no inherent stress phoneme which must always accom- 
pany it’’. I would extend this latter statement to the phrase also, 


It seems to me illogical then, in view of such admissions, 
to base a description of the stresses of words in constructions on 
a very different description —- that of words as citation forms. 
Why, for example, must a fixed noun phrase such as blackbird 
be denied the possibility of a weak stress (in a four-stress system) 
on the second element ? Why must it be emphatically stated that 
the series adjective plus noun carries secondary followed by 
primary stress ? “In sentences none of the stress patterns are 
absolutely fixed ...’’ This is what we referred to when we said 
that a phonetic description is offered as a phonematic description, 


My colleagues know, too, that stress is used as a stylistic 
device for emphasis. “Indeed, any syllable in a given utterance 
can On occasion receive primary stress’. (Hill, page 20). In such 
an utterance as He is a nice man, the nice man can be uttered 
with primary plus secondary stress instead of with secondary 
plus primary stress. What happens here to the supposed stress 
pattern of modifier plus noun ? 

I should like to make clear that I have no quarrel with 
American linguists such as Smith, Trager, Hill, and others. | 
admire them and their work. I am fortunate enough to have 
some of them as good friends. I simply wish to sound the same 
note of caution that my Toronto colleagues have fairly sounded 
in their own article : ‘... anyone who believes this year’s con- 
clusions may soon find himself cherishing obsolete positions that 
their originators have long transcended’. With linguistics in its 
present healthy state of flux, positivist statements may prove mis- 
leading. This is my point. 

In the present state of knowledge, I prefer to adhere to a 
rather conservative and admittedly unsymmetrical view of stress. 
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Contrasting stresses are certainly part of the phonemic system of 
English. They are also on occasion a purely stylistic and non- 
linguistic device, not fitted for any systematic description. I have 
not been able to apply analytic procedures to the stresses of 
English with the same rigor and success with which they may 
be applied to the segmental phonemes. I know that all English 
speakers must make use of at least two contrasting stresses. Just 
how many more than two I cannot say. I myself make use of 
three, and these serve for the maximum number of contrasts in 
my speech. Other speakers, like my Toronto colleagues, make 
use of four stresses. There may well be speakers who use five or 
six. The stresses which I use in citation forms do not always 
correspond with the stresses on those same forms in constructions, 
Although I can stress the phrase consisting of adverb, adjective, 
noun as weak, secondary, and primary, there are occasions when 
this phrase does not have those same stresses, in a structure, say, 
of predication. In view of this, I can scarcely subscribe to a 
description of English stresses which limits itself to a set of four 
and which admits and yet ignores the fact that citation forms are 
one thing and syntactic structures are another. The English 
suprasegmentals exhibit a freedom which the segmental phonemes 
do not exhibit. Any description of them will have to make 
allowances for this. 


Moreover, certain linguists appear to forget the necessity for 
establishing minimal pairs in proving phonemic contrasts. Hill, 
for example, contrasts fallacy with Pharisee to help prove the 
existence of four stresses. These are not minimal pairs in the 
way that the verb suspect and the noun suspect are. They are 
already contrasted by their segmental phonemes. Stress has pho- 
nemic value, perhaps, when it alone distinguishes minimal pairs. 
With the pair suspect (verb) and suspect (noun), the louder 
stress is on the second syllable of the verb and on the first syllable 
of the noun. Now whether this louder stress is a primary or a 
secondary does not matter, provided that it is louder than its 
accompanying stress. 


The use of the terms analysis and synthesis seems to have 
been misunderstood by my colleagues, and they confuse it with 
a restricted use given to the two terms by Haas. I simply mean 
this : a construction may be regarded as something to be analysed 
into its ultimate constituents or it may be regarded as a synthesis 
of those constituents. In my view of language, the description 
which is the product of analysis is essential for some things; but 
for other things a description that applies to the synthesis is 
necessary. It is this view that leads us to suspect the existence of 
four phonemes of pitch. We regard pitch as being normally de- 
termined by stress. Our colleagues need four phonemes of pitch 
to fit into their symmetrical description of the English supra- 
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segmentals. But, again, they find them in citation forms. Their 


series, ‘‘yes. yes. yes.’ is no more a syntactic structure than is the 
act of counting from one to ten. Indeed, it is more readily 
regarded as an exclamation. Unless contrasting pitches are offered, 
I can neither affirm nor deny that the series carries primary stress 
with low pitch. I can mark the same series with pitch 2 or pitch 
3 or pitch 4 as easily as my colleagues mark it with pitch 1, 
In any case, I do not deny that a primary stress can be accom- 
panied by a low pitch. I say that pitch is “‘normally determined 
by stress’; but I do not say that an occurrence of pitch is there- 
fore predictable, except perhaps in minimal pairs. 


By ‘a neutralization of falling or rising contours of pitch” 
is meant precisely what is said : a speaker can consciously neu- 
tralise either contour of pitch to obtain a level or sustained pitch, 
This fact is so well known that we can scarcely be accused of 
echoing Hill in our statement here. 


As for our observation regarding the function of silence, 
we are not alone in saying that an utterance comes to an end 
when the speaker stops speaking and that silence is consequently 
the most obvious of ‘‘terminal’’ signals. If silence does not in- 
dicate the terminal point of an utterance, what does ? A double- 
bar juncture alone does not indicate the end of a complex sen- 
tence, for example. The three terminal junctures are not terminal 
in the sense that silence is, because any one of them may be 
followed by a further construction in which they are included. 
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THE AUDIBILITY OF /+/ 
Archibald A. Hill, University of Texas 


The recent article in The Journal of the Canadian Lin- 
guistic Association’ by Professors Robinson, Theall, and Wevers 
represents a pleasant and fruitful discussion of issues on which 
it is important to increase communication and understanding. I 
believe that it may also increase understanding if I point out 
that there was an unfortunate error in /ntroduction to Linguistic 
Structures, and that on the basis of my own statements | am 
quite properly taken to task for presenting ‘plus juncture’ as an 
inaudible ‘‘ghost phoneme’. 


On p. 12 of their article, Messrs. Robinson, Theall, and 
Wevers quote my statement (JLS p. 26 fn. 7) “A /+/ is often 
so short as to be below the duration (five centiseconds) which 
the human ear can hear. Under these circumstances what we 
actually do hear is the effect on the surrounding sounds.”’ 


In a fashion which I cannot now fully account for, I here 
equated the five centisecond smear span with the durational 
threshold of hearing, when I wrote this passage. Actually what 
should have been said was that /-+-/ like some other sounds is 
so short that it can not be heard separate from the chain of 
sounds in which it occurs, just as an individual picture in a movie 
is on the screen for so short a time that it can not be seen sep- 
arately as in a “‘still’’. Yet short sounds are heard, and short 
exposures are seen. It is important to remember here that the 
common American variety of /t/ in water, and the different 
variety of /t/ in kitten, are both sounds which like /-+-/, are too 
short to be heard separately. Both, however, are certainly in any 
ordinary sense audible. As for /+/, it, like other phonemes, reg- 
ularly produces effects on surrounding sounds. These in turn, as 
my unfortunate footnote said, may be more audible than the 


/+/ itself. 


An informal experiment with audibility of /+/ which I 
performed somewhat too recently to use in JLS is the follow- 
ing. In a discussion with a group of linguist friends at the 1957 
meeting of the LSA I pronounced twenty trials of the two 
sentences “‘It’s under attack’’, and “‘It’s under a tack”. I was 
firmly convinced that the two sentences were exactly alike, since 
I had already established that the citation forms ‘‘a tack’’ and 
“attack’” were homonymous, In spite of my belief, my hearers 
identified each sentence ope in nineteen out of the twenty 
trials. The one miss I acknowledged at the time was because I 


1. “Interpretations of the English Suprasegmentals,” JCLA 5.1: 8-16. 
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had flubbed the pronunciation of the sentence. I had been too 
intent On pronunciation to listen to my own phonemes, but the 
group agreed that the phonetic difference was a longer /r/ in 
under attack, a shorter one in under a tack. There seemed then, 
and seems now, no other possibility for me than to assume that 
my five hearers had unanimously heard a /+/ after under in 
under attack, and none in under a tack. Unfortunately I can not 
repeat the experiment since I can not recover the incredulity 
which made it specially interesting to me. But if this /+/ was 
a ghost, it was at least one which seems to have produced quite 
tangible sound-waves. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS 
OF THE ENGLISH VERB-PHRASE' 


Joachim Lambek, McGill University 


Ideally, the grammar of a language should tell us which 
sequences of words form sentences and which sequences don’t. 
It is doubtful whether any existing grammar achieves this end 
for one of the natural languages, such as English, Russian of 
Chinese. However, logicians have constructed certain artificial 
languages (e. g. the propositional calculus) together with a set 
of rules which distinguish between sentences (or well-formed 
formulas, as logicians prefer to call them) and non-sentences. 
While it is premature to attempt a complete description of 
English, partial grammars have been constructed?. 


In this paper we shall consider a fragment of English con- 
taining the names John and Jane, the verbs must, work, call, 
have, be, the adverb today, the conjunctions but and while and 
a few other words of the same types. We also admit inflected 
forms such as works, worked, working, etc. We shall attempt to 
decide which sequences of these word-forms are sentences and 
which are not. Our grammar, if successful, must tell us that 
“John must have been calling Jane today”’ is a sentence, and that 
“John has must call Jane’ is not a sentence. However, we may 
as well admit that many sentences will escape our net, Owing to 
the fact that certain constructions, e. g. the gerund, will not be 
considered here. 


We shall use the method of syntactic types, due to Ajdu- 
kiewicz’, Bar-Hillel* and the present author®. Rather than assume 
familiarity with earlier publications, we shall explain this meth- 
od as we go along. 


1. The present article arose from a short series of lectures given at 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics at the University of Montreal in 
1956. Many of the ideas in it became crystallized during a correspondence 
between the author and N. Chomsky. 


2. Chomsky, N., Syntactic Structures. The Hague, 1957. 


3. Ajdukiewicz, K., “Die syntaktische Konnexitit”, Studia Philosophica, 
vol. I (1935): 1-27. 


4. Bar-Hillel, Y., “A quasiarithmetical notation for syntactic descrip- 
tion’, Language, vol. 29 (1953): 47-58. 


5. Lambek, J., “The mathematics of sentence structure’, American 
Mathematical Monthly, vol. 65 (1958): 154-170. 
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We adopt the following primitive types : 
. complete declarative sentence, 
.. Name, 
. infinitive of intransitive verb, 
. present participle of intransitive verb, 
. . past participle of intransitive verb. 

From these primitive types, compound types are built up 
recursively : If x and y are types, so are xy, x /y and x\y. The 
meaning of these compound types is as follows : 

If A has type x and B has type y, then AB has type xy. 
Example 1. John has type n, works has type n\s (we 
shall see later why), hence John works has type n(n\s). 

va If AB has type z for any B of type y, then A has type 
Z/ 

Example 2. Poor... has type nm for every... of type 
n, hence poor has type n/n. 

' If AB has type z for any A of type x then B has type z\y. 

Example 3. ...works has type s for every... of type 
n, hence works has type n\s. 

We write x — y to indicate that every expression of type 
x also has type y. Thus, a comparison between examples | and 
3 suggests that 

n(n\s) > s. 

A number of rules of this kind can be easily demonstrated. The 
proofs are mathematical and have been given elsewhere [Cf. note 
5]. We state a few of the rules which are most frequently used : 

(i) (2/y) y>2, x(xX\z) > z, 

(ii) (xy)z x(yz), x(yz) > (xy)z, 

(iii) = -x\(y7z)> (x\y) Zz, (X\y) /z > 72), 

(iv) (x/y) (y/z) >x/z, (z\y) (¥\x) > z\x. 

Here (iii) implies that we need not distinguish between 
x\(y/z) and (x\y)/z. We may therefore adopt the neutral 
notation x\ y/z.° 

Example 4. John calls Jane. 

nn\s/n n 

The fact that this is a sentence may be computed in two equiv- 
alent ways, using (i): 


John calls Jane é John calls Jane. 
n n\(s/n) n n (n\s)/n n 

s/n n/s 
SSS 
s 


6. The non-mathematical reader is advised against inventing similar 
rules. Many plausible rules are in fact false. For example, the following 
‘are not valid: (x /y) /z x/ly f/2), (x/y)\Z x/(y\ 2), XY 
=> 9X, 
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The second computation is more in accordance with grammatical 
tradition. 

This example also shows that, once types have been assigned 
to certain English words, one can discover by a computation 
whether a string of such words has type s. We shall regard the 
assignment to have been successful provided 


(I) every sentence consisting of these words has type s, 
(II) only sentences have type s. 


The present author knows of no systematic way for dis- 
covering the correct types for a given set of words to conform 
with (1) and (II). The best method is probably one of trial 
and error : starting with a number of key sentences, we assign 
provisional types to the words occurring in them. As more and 
more sentences come to our attention, we may be forced to revise 
these assignments’. 

It is hoped that the assignments of the present paper will. 
conform with (II). Unfortunately, we cannot completely satisfy 
(I) as long as we omit some possible constructions from con- 
sideration, e. g. 

While calling Jane, John is working today. 

In this paper we are mainly concerned with the types 
assigned to English verbs. A number of key sentences will 
illustrate our choice of types. 

John works. 


n n\s 
John must work. 
i 
John ts working. 
n n\s/p_ p 
John worked. 
n n\s/q_ 


The choice of type for must, is and has is governed by our 
desire to assure that must work, is working and has worked all 
have the same type n\s as works. 

John must be working. 

John must have worked. 

n i/¢ q 
John been working. 


n n\s/q q/p 


7. It is only fair to warn the reader that some experts in this field 
do not believe that the program envisaged here can be extended success- 
fully beyond a small fragment of English. Thus Chomsky believes that 
only a small number of basic sentences in a language should be analyzed 
in this way and that other sentences may be obtained from them by cer- 
tain transformations. 
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Here, be working and have worked should have the same 
type i as work, while been working should have the same type q 
as worked. Finally we consider a number of sentences containing 
different forms of the transitive verb call. 
John calls Jane. 
n n\s/n_ 
John must call Jane. 
n n\s/i i/n n 
John is calling Jane. 
n n\s/p. p/n n 
dohn called’ Jane. 
n n\s/q q/n n 
Jane is called (by John). 
n n\s/(q/n) q/n 
The resulting types may be embodied in the following 


table 
TABLE I 
progress- 
intran- tran- ausil- ive passive 
sitive sitive iary auxil- auviliary 
y iary 
infini- work call have be be 
tive | i ifn i fa i fp i/ (a Jn) 
working | calling being 
ciple Pp p/n p/(a/n) 
=. worked called been been 
ciple q /n a 7p (4 /n) 
Pow) must works’ calls has is is 
singular n\s /i}| nXs_ Za/n\s ins (4/0) 


Here are some sample calculations based on the table : 
John must have’ been calling Jane. 


n ns/fi i/q q/p p/n n 
sfi i/p P 
i 

John is being called. 

n_a\s/P pP/(q/n) q/n 
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Inasmuch as we have confined ourselves to a small fragment 
of English, Table I is not complete. Principal omissions are the 
following : 

(a) Doubly transitive verbs such as give, appoint. 

(b) Verbs which relate nouns and adjectives, as in ‘“The 

lunch tastes good”, ‘“‘John paints the wall green’. 

(c) First person forms such as am. 

(d) Plural forms of the verb such as are. 

While no recognition has been given to the past tense, it is not 
at all clear that one ought to distinguish the types of works and 
worked, as in John works and Jane worked, in English. 


Table I is more extensive than it looks, as many entries are 
merely representative samples. Thus work represents all intran- 
sitive verbs, calls represents all transitive verbs and must repre- 
sents all modal auxiliaries such as will, shall, can, may, would, 
should, could, might®. 

Some of the forms appearing in the table can also have 
different types. Thus call may be a noun, and have and be may 
also appear as main verbs, as in ‘‘John must have lunch” and 
“John must be good’’, 

Something ought to be said about the gaps in Table I. Any 
learner of English soon realizes that must has no infinitive and 
that the conceivable forms 


musting , musted 
p/i q/i 
do not exist. But what about the following ? 
(t) having , had , being. 


P/q q/4q P/p 


The present author did in fact believe in the existence of these 
assignments until the following non-sentences were pointed out 
to him by N. Chomsky : 

John is having worked. 

John has had worked. 

John is being working. 
Since these are not acceptable English sentences we must draw 
the conclusions : 
(A) The auxiliary have has no present and no past participle. 
(B) The active auxiliary be has no present® participle. 
However, the main verb have and the passive auxiliary be (as 
well as the main verb be) has a present participle, as is attested 


8. Furthermore, the passive auxiliary be may often be replaced by get, 
and the progressive auxiliary be seems to represent a large class of verbs, 
including at first sight start, begin, keep, continue, stop and finish. 

9. This is not quite correct if we consider having in “having worked, 
John rested” as a participle. 


om 
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by the sentences : 
John is having lunch. 
John has had lunch. 
John is being called. 
These forms do not have the types suggested in (t+) but the 
following : 
having , had ,_ being.” 
p/n p/(q/n) 
It is just as well that the assignments (+) do not occur in 
English, or we should be allowed to say, for example, 
__ dohn has had had had worked, 
since 
(q/q) (a/a) (4/q) > 94/4 
by two applications of rule (4). Similarly we could find equally 
absurd sequences being being being and having been having’. 
We can interpret Table I as a kind of multiplication table, 
as is shown in Table II. 
TABLE II 


ifi i ifn ifa i/p i/(a/n) 
ifi i/fi i ifn i/a i/p i/(a/n) 
p/i p/i p/n | p/a | p/p | pP/(a/n) 
afi | afi q a/n | afa | | a/(a/n) 


The entries of Table II are in fact obtained by multiplica- 
tion according to rules (1) and (4). For example : 


(pP/i)i>p 
by (1), and 

(q/i) (i7p) > 
by (4). 


Table II gives rise to a speculation. Suppose we assign to 
calling and been the full types (p/i)i and (q/i) (i/p) of 
table II, rather than the contracted types p and q/p. Then 
calling is treated as though it consisted of two parts which carry 
the types p//i and i in this order (compare with to call). Simi- 
larly, works would be treated like the composite does work. 
Chomsky’, who follows a different syntactic theory, has also 
found it necessary to analyse liking as ing-like and works as 
s-work, contrary to the usual order of morphemes. 


10. “As regards being of type p /(a /n), while I have never heard 

John has been being called, John must be being called, these expres- 
sions become acceptable sentences if the first occurrence of be in each is 
replaced by stop or the second occurrence of be is replaced by get”. 
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If we assign compound types to verb forms in this manner 
we are led to a new way of looking at adverbs. While the old 
assignment suggests 


(John works) today, 


s\s 
s 


the new assignment allows the more intimate construction 
John (works today). 
n (n\s/i)i ii 
n\s 
s 

The new assignment also permits us to distinguish between 
the types of co-ordinate and subordinate conjunctions, as in the 
sentences 


John works and Jane sleeps, 


and s s\s/s s 


John works while Jane sleeps. 
n (n\s/i)iiii/s s 
For the reader’s convenience we conclude with a table in- 


dicating the assignment of type used most frequently in this 
article. 


TABLE III 
John n 
Jane n 
must n\s/i 
work i 
call i/n 
have ve ifn 
be Pp, i/(q/n) 
today s\s, 
and s\s/s 


while i\i/s 
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VOWEL CONTRASTS IN A SASKATCHEWAN 
ENGLISH DIALECT 


Walter Lehn, The American University at Cairo 


0.1 Although generalizations about Canadian versus American 
or British English are still premature, the series of articles by 
Avis, Gregg, et al’ seems to suggest two: (1) that Canadian 
English ‘ ‘is neither American nor British, but a complex different 
in many respects from both...;"? and (2) that “Canadian 
English is not so uniform as it is often made out to be’. This 
article is a brief contribution to the above-mentioned series and 
presents some evidence in support of both assertions. 


0.2 The primary source of the data on which this study is 
based is the writer’s idiolect. Geographically this can be iden- 
tified as Central Saskatchewan, specifically the rural area sur- 
rounding the village of Herschel which lies about twenty miles 
west of Rosetown, and about one hundred miles southwest of 
Saskatoon. 


0.3 Since detailed studies of several regional varieties of English, 
as well as Trager and Smith’s* and Hill's’ more exhaustive 
studies of the overall pattern® of English, are well known, it 
would be gratuitous to give phonetic details which add nothing 
new. Hence such details are given only where they are relevant 
to the discussion. 


0.4 The descriptive system in terms of which these data are 
presented is the one which has come to be known as Trager- 


1. Walter S. Avis, “Speech Differences along the Ontario-United 
States border,” JCLA 1 (October 1954): 13-18, 1 (March 1955): 14-19, and 
2 (1956): 41-59; R. J. Gregg, “Notes on the Pronunciation of Canadian 
English as spoken in Vancouver, B.C.," JCLA 3 (1957): 20-26, 78-83. See 
also the bibliographies on Canadian English by Avis in JCLA 1 (October 
1955): 19-20, 2 (1956): 82, 3 (1957): 97, and 4 (1958): 107-8. Of some in- 
terest is also the chapter on dialects by R. I. McDavid, Jr., in W. Nelson 
Francis, The Structure of American English (New York, 1958), according 
to which (p. 527) Canadians live in rather than on a street. This error is 
apparently due to uncritical reproduction of an unfortunate typographical 
error in the tabular summary in Avis, “Speech Differences,” JCLA 1 
(March 1955): 19; cf. the discussion by Avis on p. 18. 

2. Avis, “Speech Differences,” JCLA 2 (1956): 55 

3. Donald E. Hamilton, “Notes on Montreal English,” JCLA 4 (1958): 
79. 

4. George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., An outline of English 
structure (Norman, Okla., 1951). See also the review by James Sledd in 
Language 31 (1955): 312-45. 

5. Archibald A. Hill, Introduction to Linguistic Structures (New York, 
1958). 

6. For a definition and discussion of this much-misunderstood term 
see Charles F. Hockett, A Manual of Phonology, pp. 18-21 (Baltimore, 
1955). 
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Smith (or Smith-Trager), although — a fact often overlooked 
by their critics — it is the product of the work of many linguists 
from as far back as Henry Sweet. The reason for using this 
system has been well stated by Robinson, Theall and Wevers : 
“We still have no over-all description that could supplant the 
Smith-Trager one, which remains our most complete instrument 
for the interpretation of English, Canadian English included.’”” 


1. Consonants and suprasegmentals 


1.1 As background for the following discussion, as well as for 
the sake of completeness, a brief survey of the nonvocalic seg- 
mental and suprasegmental phonemes is here added. The data 
show the contrasts reported for most other dialects. These are : 
consonants /ptckbdjgfOssvdzzmnylr/; semivowels 
/y h w /; stress— four contrastive levels, analyzed as primary, 
secondary, tertiary /° ~ ‘/, and no stress (unmarked); pitch — 
four contrastive levels /1 2 3 4/; terminals (terminal junc- 
tures), which, although marked by other features also, can be 
identified as rise, fall, and sustention / fT | | /;* and (plus) 
juncture /-+ /. 
1.2 /é€j/ are not interpreted as / tS dz / for phonetic as well 
as distributional reasons, although it is difficult to show con- 
vincing evidence of contrast. / t d / are apico-alveolar stops; the 
closures of the affricated stops are lamino-alveolar. By itself, this 
of course proves nothing; but since both apico- and lamino- 
alveolar voiceless stops occur before /§/, this fact cannot be 
ignored in a descriptive statement. Further, if the initials of 
chin and gin are interpreted as stop-spirant sequences, the latter 
are then unique in this position and are not paralleled by stop- 
spirant sequences with /p b k g/. /rts if (alternating with 
/rt + §/) in courtship contrasts with /ré / (alternating with 
/t + é/) in scorching. (The sequence / dz / has not been ob- 
served, ) These facts would seem to suggest that /¢ j / function 
in the system as units, and hence that /¢/ is phonemically 
oer from / tS / and /j/ from (the possible but unobserved) 
/ dz / 
1.3 Because of the differences already reported, as well as their 
relevance to the interpretation of vocalic contrasts, worthy of 
note are the intervocalic, posttonic allophones of / t /.2 Although 


_JOLA 5 (1959): 9. 

i These symbols are from Hockett, op. cit., pp. 45-6. 

9. Gregg reports no /t d/ contrast: “The distinction between post- 
tonic, intervocalic [t] and [d] has been lost in natural Van. speech” JCLA 
3 (1957): 25. On the other hand, Allen, JCLA 5 (1959): 21, reports a 
voiceless/voiced contrast for the southern midwest area. Avis, for southern 
Ontario, JCLA 2 (1956): 54-5, and Drysdale, for eastern Newfoundland, 
JCLA 5 (1959): 30, both report the occurrence of “voiced t,” but are not 
explicit on the matter of contrast. See also W. P. Lehmann, ‘A Note on 
the Change of American English /t/,” American Speech 28 (1953): 270-5. 
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these are voiced and fortis, they do contrast with the allophones 
of /d/ which are voiced and lenis. /t / and /d / in this envi- 
ronment also contrast in terms of length; the allophones of / d / 
are longer. Since in at least one environment /t/ and /d/ do 
not contrast in terms of voice, this may suggest that the primary 
contrasting feature is fortis/lenis. Voiced allophones of / p / and 
/ k / have not been observed in this environment. 

1.4 In spite of the oft-noted difficulties in the recognition of 
(plus) juncture, it has been used in this analysis for the simple 
reason that, unless we wish to give up all pretense of methodo- 
logical rigor, nonrecognition of it requires the recognition of a 
much larger number of phonologically relevant units than most 
analysts (including those who work without juncture) are will- 
ing to recognize. An analysis of the data without juncture is 
certainly possible, but then, for example, long and short con- 
sonants, and voiceless aspirated and unaspirated stops are, re- 
spectively, clearly in contrast. 


1.5 Of interest to the dialect geographer is the fact that / hy / 
occurs and contrasts with /h/ and with /y /: hue/you/who, 
/ hw / does not occur, and whine, wine and which, witch, ete. 
are, respectively, homophones. 


2. Vowels 


2.0 The syllable nuclei of the data fall into two phonetic and 
distributional classes. The members of one are all relatively short, 
lax, phonetically simple, i. e., consist of peak vocoids, and (with 
the exception of /i/ and /a/) do not occur before juncture. 
These nuclei are interpreted as structurally simple, hence simple 
nuclei. The members of the other class are longer, tenser, general- 
ly phonetically complex, i.e., consist of peak vocoid followed 
by glide vocoid, and freely occur before juncture. These are 
interpreted as structurally complex, and hence complex nuclei. 


Because of alternative analyses possible, nuclei before / r / 
and before juncture are dealt with separately in 2.3. 


2.1 Simple nuclei 


2.11 The maximum number of contrasts is eight. pany 
all eight occur in only one environment, viz., before / 1 / — the 
environment of maximum differentiation. In all other environ- 
ments, the largest number of contrasts is seven. The contrasts 
before /1/ (as symbolized by Trager-Smith) are/iiueao 
z a/; the contrasts before voiced and voiceless obstruents are 
/ituesaz2xa/; and the contrasts before nasals are /i ie 9 0 

2.12 All of these vowels have slightly nasalized or nonnasalized 
allophones in free variation before nasals; they have the longest 
allophones when stressed before voiced consonants, some- 
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what shorter before voiceless consonants, and shortest (and 
slightly centralized) when unstressed. Although with some al- 
ternation (unstressed /i/ and /a/ have a much higher text 
frequency than any of the others unstressed), they all occur and 
contrast with and without stress.’ 
2.13 /0/ has been observed only before /1 / and /n /, and 
regularly in only two items: so long / solay / and gonna 
/ goni /. But since in these environments it contrasts with all 
other vowels, it cannot be disregarded in spite of its low text 
and list frequency. 
2.14 The eight-vowel system here presented differs from the 
overall nine-vowel system in that it shows no contrast between 
low central unrounded and low back rounded. /a / here is [a] 
(low central unrounded) before /r/ and /y/, [a] (low 
central, slightly rounded and retracted) before /w/, [a@] (low 
back, slightly rounded) before /1 mn y h/, and [a] else- 
where. It occurs, e. g., in father, bother, box, lock, long, lawn, 
shone, log, ball, odd, cot and caught (the latter two are homo- 
phones) ."' The system can be diagrammed as follows : 

i i u 

e 2 

a 


2.15 Examples in phonemic transcription are :” 

/i/:wil bil pin pimp pit jist big sitin 

/i /: wilyi bil6w minit pimpol pritiy jist Sigat «tim 

/u/: wil bul put pust wid bizum 

/e/: bél pén jém pét jést bég ekstin + gwis 
/a/:hal dal pan pemp peat jast bag batam 

/o/: solay goni solay 

/e/:hel gel pen pemporpet pest beg beléy 

wal bal pan pamp pat last bag aktéwbor 


10. The question has been asked (JCLA 4:62) “why the so-called 
‘barred eye’ should be kept apart from the various other allophones of 
/9/.’ For my data, this is like asking why the initial stop in pin should 
be recognized as distinct from the other allophones of /b/. In both 
instances the answer is clearly the same: because they are in contrast; 
e.g. roses /rQOwziz/ and Rosa’s /rgwzaz/- 

11. Hockett, A Course in Modern Linguistics (New York, 1958), says: 
“shone apparently has /6/...in much of Canada” (p. 345). In my 
materials shone does not have ‘the vowel of gonna, but rhymes with dawn, 
gone, and lawn. 


12. Spellings of these examples, in columns from left to right, are: 
will, will ya, wool, well, hull, so long, Hal, wall; bill, below, bull, bell, 
dull, gal, ball; pin, minute, pen, pun, gonna, pan, pawn; pimp, pimple, 
gem, pump, pamper, pomp; pit, pretty (adv.), put, pet, putt, pat, pot; 
gist, just (adv.), pushed, jest, just (adj.), passed, lost; big, sugar, wood, 
beg, bug, bag, bog; sitting, atom, bosom, extinguish, bottom, so long, 
ballet, October. 
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2.2 Complex nuclei 


2.21 The maximum number of contrasts is fourteen. However, 
all fourteen occur in only one environment, viz., before voiceless 
obstruents. (If the voiced [intervocalic, posttonic] allophones of 
/ t / are classed with the voiced obstruents, then all fourteen also 
occur before voiced obstruents.) Otherwise, before nasals and 
voiced obstruents there are only twelve complex nuclei in con- 
trast, and before / 1 / only seven. The contrasts before voiceless 
obstruents (with Trager-Smith symbols) are / iy ey ay oy ay 
ih uh eh oh ah uw aw ow aw /; before nasals and voiced ob- 
struents / iy ey oy ay ih uh eh oh ah uw ow aw /; and before 
/ 1/— / oy ay th uh eh oh aw /. 


2.22 All of these nuclei are slightly nasalized or nonnasalized 
in free variation before nasals. They are longest when stressed 
before voiced consonants or before juncture, somewhat shorter 
before voiceless consonants, and shortest when unstressed. 


2.23 Under certain conditions all of these nuclei are diph- 
thongs. The length, and hence prominence, of the /y / and 
/w/ glides (respectively, glides toward high front unrounded 
and high back rounded) varies inversely with the height of the 
peak vocoid, and directly with the degree of stress. The longest 
and most prominent glides occur after the lowest peak vocoids 
and/or with primary stress; the shortest glides occur after the 
highest peak vocoids and/or with no stress. The length of these 
glides is also affected by position relative to juncture : the nuclei 
when stressed before juncture have noticeably longer glides than 
elsewhere; when unstressed before juncture, the glides are shortest, 
shorter than unstressed nuclei have in other environments, and 
/ iy ey uw ow / have no glide at all. The nuclei with /h/ 
glides (toward lower-mid unrounded) show variants parallel to} 1, 
the nuclei with /y/ and /w/ glides with one important fis 
difference : they are mirror images of the latter. They have the 
longest and most prominent glides after the highest peak vocoids, re 
and the shortest after the lowest. Unfortunately, the /h / nuclei (4 
have evoked much discussion (controversy may be a better] ,, 
label !) and would seem to have acquired almost the status of 
an article of faith. ar 


2.24 Postvocalic / y h w / are used in this analysis because : 
(1) the syllabic nuclei of the data fall clearly into two phonetic | «) 
and distributional classes (simple and complex, as defined in} *¢ 
2.0), and it would seem desirable to make this fact explicit in 
the phonemic transcription; (2) the prevocalic glides in yacht, > ac 
hot, and watt are phonetically similar, respectively, to the post-f— 4H 
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vocalic glides in my, ma, and mow; (3) the prevocalic glides 
are in noncontrastive distribution with the postvocalic glides; 
and (4) in many environments there are three nuclei with 
phonetically similar peak vocoids in contrast, e. g., / sit / / siyt / 
/siht / sit, seat, see it, or / sat / /siwt/ /stht / soot, suit, 
suet, and, in spite of some alternation (e. g., see it is / siht /, 
‘siy + it/, the second syllable with either tertiary or no stress), 
all of these contrasts must be accounted for. Of the analyses thus 
far proposed, the simplest in terms of the number of phonolo- 
gically relevant units and the neatest in terms of distributional 
skewing is that which recognizes / y h w / as semivowels."* 


2.25  Diphthongs apparently similar to what are here sym- 
bolized / ay ay ow aw /, as in write, ride, lout, loud, have been 
reported for various other dialects, but generally only two are 
said to be in contrast — the higher ones occuring before voiceless 
consonants and the lower ones elsewhere.'® For the data on which 
this study is based, such a statement is inadequate. 


2.26 In this analysis, these nuclei are interpreted as contrastively 
distinct for the following reasons: (1) All four occur before 
voiced phones, / ay aw / before voiced allophones of /t/ in 
writer and pouter, and / ay aw / before /d / in rider and pow- 
der. By itself, this fact is of little consequence since the /t d / 
etc. contrast may be regarded as fortis/lenis; hence the two 
higher diphthongs may be said to occur only before fortis con- 
sonants and the lower ones elsewhere. (2) If /ay ay / and 
/aw aw /, respectively, are not recognized as phonemically 
distinct, we then allow for maximum rather than minimum over- 
lapping, since /a a / are clearly in contrast in all other environ- 
ments.’* (3) /ay ay / both occur and contrast before /f /: 
13. The phonetic similarity of the pre- and postvocalic glides of hot 
and ma is partly obscured by the classification of h as a voiceless glottal 
spirant ; e.g., Hans Kurath, “The binary interpretation of English vowels,” 
Language 33 (1957): 111-22, states that the “distinctive feature [of /h/] 
is friction” (p. 111), and that the features of “tongue and lip position” 
are allophonic (p. 114). Many phoneticians, however, classify the initial 
glide of hot etc. as a voiceless vowel and regard friction, if any, as a 
redundant feature; see, e.g., Kenneth L. Pike, Phonetics, pp. 70-1, 76-7 
(Ann Arbor, 1943); similarly Daniel Jones, An Outline of English Phonetics 
6tn ed., § § 777-8, 782 (New York, 1940), R. M. S. Heffner, General Phonet- 
ics, pp. 150-1 (Madison, 1950) and Hockett, Manual, pp. 33, 158. 

14. Gleason’s /H/ (Introd, to Descriptive Linguistics, New York, 1955) 
and Hockett’s /~/ (Course in Modern Linguistics) instead of /h/ for the 
third semivowel, although perhaps justifiable in an elementary textbook, 
are no better solutions. They violate both of the criteria specified above. 

15. See, e.g., Avis, “Speech Differences,” JCOLA 2 (1956): 42, and Gregg, 
“Notes,” JCOLA 3 (1957): 24. For an interesting discussion of this problem 
see Martin Joos, “A Phonological Dilemma in Canadian English,” Lan- 
guage 18 (1942): 141-4. 

16. The requirement of no overlapping has been demonstrated by 
acoustic phonetics to be unrealistic; see Hockett, Manual, pp. 208-11, and 
Hill, op. cit., pp. 51-2. 
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trifle / trayfal / and Eiffel / ayfal /. This contrast cannot be 
accounted for by positing an occurrence of / + / in Eiffel, since 
the latter contrasts with eye full /ay + ful /. /aw aw// both 
occur and contrast before /st/: oust /awst/ and Faust 
/ fawst /." 


2.27 Between /ie/and /1/, /y h/ do not contrast; simi- 
larly between /uo/ and /1 /, /w h/ do not contrast. Phone- 
tically the complex nuclei before /1// in peel, pail, pool, pole 
are most, and most often, like those interpreted as / ih eh uh oh / 
in other environments, and for this reason they are so interpreted 
here. However, considerable alternation occurs; e. g., wheel, weal, 
and we'll are homophones with / ih / most of the time, but 
/ ty / also occurs as does the disyllabic variant /iya/. In the 
interest of ‘‘simplicity and neatness’’ of the transcription, only 
/ih / etc., and not the variants with /y/ or /w/, need be 
written. This, however, assigns to /h/ before / 1 / allophones 
which it does not have in any other environment and permits 
more than minimum overlapping. Another alternative is to posit 
an additional phonologic unit, symbolized /u /, which repre- 
sents the lack of contrast between /y h/ or /w h/ in the 
environment specified and subsumes the different variants. What 
makes this alternative unattractive is the fact that /H/ has a 
very limited and very asymmetric distribution as compared with 
other phonemes, plus the fact that / y w/ glides before / 1 / 
occur and must be recognized in file, foil, and foul. Thus the 
only thing achieved by this alternative is that complex nuclei 
before / 1 / would be written with / y w H / rather than /y h 
w /. A further alternative is simply to write / ih / or / iy / etc., 
whichever occurs. 


2.28 Examples are : 


/iy/:siyt siym  wiyd seat, seam, weed 
/ey/: péyt téym  léyd pate, tame, laid 


write 


17. The fact that the names Hiffel and Faust are both borrowings is 
not relevant here. What is relevant is that they occur as reported above. 
Diachronically speaking, earlier /ay aw/ must each have had two posi- 
tional variants, higher ones before voiceless and lower ones before voiced 
consonants; as evidence note the alternation now in, e.g., house, houses 
/haws/ /hawziz/, or knife, knives /noyf/ /nayvz/. The difference 
between these variants was phonologized, and they were brought into con- 
trast, through (1) sound change — voicing of intervocalic, posttonic /t/, and 
(2) borrowing which introduced items such as Faust. That these borrow- 
ings were not reshaped phonetically can probably be taken as evidence 
that the system now permitted the lower diphthongs before voiceless 
allophones as (or, perhaps, because) it had already (probably earlier) 
permitted the higher diphthongs before voiced allophones of /t/. 
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/oy/: héyt kdoyn Idyd fdyl Hoyt, coin, Lloyd, foil 
j/ay/:ayfal taym rayd fayl  Evffel, time, ride, file 
/ih/: siht sihm  wihd  fihl see it, see im, we'd, feel 
/uh/: stht rthn flihd suet, ruin, fluid, fool 
/eh/: séht péhm O6éhd féhl say it, pay ‘im, they'd, fail 
/oh/: pdhm sdhd_ fdhl it, poem, so’d, foal 


/ah/: stht sahm_ pahd saw it, saw ’m, pa'd 
/uw/: siawt diwm fuiwd suit, doom, food 
/aw/: lawt lout 

/ow/: b6wt déwm sdwd boat, dome, sewed 


/aw/: fawst tawn lawd fawl Faust, town, loud, foul 
2.3. Nuclei before /r/ and juncture 


2.31 Before /r/ 


2.311 Phonetically similar pairs of simple and complex nuclei 
do not occur before /r /, and there are only nine nuclei in con- 
trast, including syllabic r. If we interpret the latter as / ar /, of 
the remaining eight, four present no problem since they are phone- 
tically the same as what in other environments are interpreted as 
/a oy ay aw/ (/a/ before /r/ is low central unrounded ) . 
Examples are: fur / far /, bird / bard / further / farder /; far 
/ far /, bard, barred / bard /, farther / fardar /; foyer -/' oyr ri 
lawyer / léyr /; liar, lier, lyre / layr /, hire, higher / hayr /; sour 
/sawr /, bower / bawr /, coward / kawrd /. Except for /a/, 
these nuclei exhibit alternation as follows : /a / alternates freely 
with / ah /, and / oy ay aw / with the disyllabic variants / oya 
ayo awa /. 


2.312 The other four nuclei before /r/ all have centralizing 
glides and in this respect are like the /h/ diphthongs in other 
environments. The peak vocoids. however, of these nuclei are 
different from any in other environments; e. g., the peak vocoid 
of boor is lower than that of suet / suht /, but higher and tenser 
than that of soot / sit /; similarly for the peak vocoids in beer, 
bear, and bore. Since, e. g., /u/, / uw /, and / uh / do not con- 
trast before /r/, there are at least four alternative analyses 
possible: (1) interpret the nucleus of boor as a positional 
variant of /u/; (2) as a variant of /uw/; (3) as a variant 
of /uh/; and (4) posit an additional phonologic unit sym- 
bolized /u/. Although arguments for and against each of these 
analyses can be easily presented, the simplest solution would seem 
to be to identify phonemically these nuclei before / r / with their 
closest equivalents in other environments. Since the closest equi- 
valents are the nuclei with /h/, beer, boor, bear, bore are in- 
terpreted as / bihr /, / buhr /, / béhr /, / bohr /. 
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2.32 Before juncture 


2.321 As before /r/, phonetically similar pairs of simple and 
complex nuclei do not occur before (plus) juncture or before 
pause. Fifteen nuclei have been observed in this environment. Of 
these, two are the same as two of the simple nuclei previously 
identified, viz., /ia/; one, / eh /, occurs only in this environ- 
ment; and the remaining twelve can be identified with complex 
nuclei occurring elsewhere, viz., all of the complex nuclei listed 
in 2.28 except / ay ow /. 

2.322 The final nuclei in seedy, virtue, survey, and pillow have 
been identified by some analysts with the simple nuclei /i u e 0 / 
and by others with the complex nuclei / iy uw ey ow /. Since 
there is no contrast between these sets of nuclei in this environ- 
ment, theoretically either identification is possible. However, if 
the identification is to be made on the basis of the closest phonetic 
equivalents, then for the data at hand the solution is clear, viz., 
to identify the final nucleus of seedy etc. with the complex 
nucleus / iy / etc. In spite of the fact that these final nuclei have 
no glides (as noted in 2.23), they are qualitatively much more 
like the complex than the simple nuclei; i.e., the nuclei in city 
/ sitiy / are clearly different in quality, and this difference is 
comparable to the difference between bit and beat, / bit / / biyt /. 


2.323 Examples of nuclei before juncture are : gonna / goni /, 
have to / hef + ti /; sofa / sowfa /, soda / sowda /; sea / siy/, 
seedy / siydiy /; say / s¢y /, survey / sarvey /; soy / soy /, alloy 
/exloy /: sigh / say /, ally / elay /; idea / aydih /, see a friend 
/sih + frénd /; do a favour /dth + féyvar /; say a prayer 
/ sth + préhr /; Noah /noh/, row a boat /roh + bowt /; 
baa /beh/, yeah /yeh/; saw /sah/, law /lah/; sue 
/ saw /, virtue / varcuw /; sew / sow /, pillow / pilow /; sow 
/ saw /, bowwow / baw + waw /. 

3. The total number of contrastively distinct nuclei in the 
material here presented is twenty-three : eight simple /i i u e 
902 a/, and fifteen complex / iy ey ay Oy ay ih uh eh oh eh 
ah uw ow ow aw /. 


[Due to difficulties of a technical nature, accented [a, 4, z] 
were unavailable at time of printing. The reader is therefore re- 
quested to make the necessary additions when reading paragraphs 
2.15, 2.28, 2.311 and 2.323 in the present article. J. V. S.| 
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DESONORISATION DES VOYELLES EN 
FRANCO-CANADIEN 


Jean-Denis Gendron, Université Laval 


1. Il existe dans le francais de Paris, par suite de certains grou- 
pements de sons, des désonorisations qui concernent uniquement 
les consonnes; mais jamais aucun phonéticien, a notre connais- 
sance, n'a signalé le fait pour les voyelles. C’est que la prononcia- 
tion parisienne normale accorde 4 tous les sons d’un mot une 
égale importance, quelle que soit sa position syllabique ou son 
entourage consonantique. La prononciation canadienne, moins 
attentive et moins ferme, désonorise les voyelles fermées ainsi que 
les semi-consonnes, menacant, en quelque sorte, l’intégrité du mot. 


L’abbé R. Charbonneau! ainsi que W. N. Locke signalent 
le phénoméne, sans en pousser |’étude plus avant. Cependant, ce 
dernier nous donne une indication succinte, mais trés intéressan- 
te: ‘The high front vowels and y are sometimes whispered 
when they are unaccentuated and preceded by a sibilant’’?. Nous 
verrons par la suite qu’a ces sons, il faut ajouter le yod, et que 
les conditions phonétiques de la désonorisation ne se réduisent pas 
a celle qu’indique W. N. Locke. 

Pour faire une étude plus poussée du phénoméne, nous avons 
soumis a nos sujets® une longue liste de mots, dans laquelle les 
voyelles se trouvent placées en syllabe initiale ou interne, fermée 
ou ouverte, la position tonique étant a éliminer. Nous avons 
varié le plus possible l’entourage consonantique comme on le 
verra dans la liste qui suit et dans les commentaires que nous 
donnons au paragraphe 3.4 


1. Abbé R. Charbonneau, “Recherches d'une norme phonétique dans la 
région de Montréal’, dans Etudes sur le parler francais au Canada, Qué- 
bec, 1955: 98. 

2. W. N. Locke, Pronunciation of the French Spoken at Brunswick, 
Maine. Publication of the American Dialect Society, 1949 : 145-146. 


3. En tout 17 sujets, dont 9 de la région de Montréal et 8 de la région 
de Québec. Les enregistrements ont été faits au magnétophone. Ajoutons 
que les sujets avaient entre vingt-cing et trente-cing ans et possédaient 
une formation universitaire. 


4. Pour la voyelle [u] ainsi que pour les consonnes [j, uy, Wl, que nous 
avans traitées moins a fond, nous nous sommes servis de mots tels que 
cotter, couper, coucher, cowpable, cowteau, écouter, étouffer, attoucher, 
etc.; toit, coiffe, cwisse, cuissard, cuit, pieux, piété, tien, etc. Ces mots se 
trouvaient dans des listes que nous avions établies pour étudier d’autres 
phénoménes de prononciation franco-canadienne. 
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2. Liste de mots : 


2.1 Voyelles [i] et |y]| en syllabe interne : 


Député 
Occupé 
Capucin 
Affaté 


Acculé 
Affublé 
Insulté 
Aduler 


Usurper 
Endurer 
Encapuchonné 
Modulation 


Occupation 


2.2 Voyelles |i] et [y]| en syllabe initiale : 


Suffisant 
Susciter 
Chuter 
Sucer 
Fumer 


Punir 
Jumeau 
Punition 
Musculaire 


Rugissement 
Rhumatisme 
Brumasseux 


2.3 Autres voyelles, en syllabe initiale et interne : 


Cadet 
Catin 
Incapable 
Baver 
Agacant 


Affadir 
Peuplement 


Demeurer 
Effeuiller 


Affublement 
Usurpation 


Insultation 
Injustice 
Embuscade 
Purjuter 


Dépité 
Capiteux 
Equiper 
Etiquette 


Inciter 
Empiler 
Défiler 


Frustration 
Gustation 


Musicalité 
Futilité 
Fugacité 
Culpabilité 


Pistache 
Piqtre 
Quitter 
Filtrer 
Timide 


Incapacité 
Inhabilité 
Guépier 


Tempéter 
Embéter 
Baleinier 
Sénat 
Désir 


Léger 
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Infiltrer 


Edifier 
Usité 
Raviver 
Ambigu 


Aiguiser 
Décapitation 
Dépitation 
Edification 


Respiration 
Habitation 
Ambiguité 


Cirer 
Miteux 
Giter 
Miner 
Viser 


Filtration 
Pistolet 
Livraison 
Picosser 


Dictaphone 
Distordre 
Militaire 
Timidité 


Atterré 
Pécher 


Peuplier 
Peupler 
Feuillu 
Veuillez 
Teter 
Tester 


3. Résultats de l’enquéte 


3.1. Degré de désonorisation : 


Les voyelles [i], [y] et [u], ainsi que les semi-consonnes 
yod et [y], peuvent se désonoriser; quant 4 la semi-consonne 
[w], il ne nous est pas apparu qu'elle subissait un assourdisse- 
ment bien audible: les autres voyelles, aussi bien antérieures que 
postérieures, ne subissent aucune désonorisation. 

Cette désonorisation peut étre totale ou seulement partielle; 
en ce dernier cas, on entend une voyelle chuchotée, dont une 
toute petite partie est sonore, vers la fin. Ce n'est d’ailleurs que 
par une audition trés attentive qu’on parvient 4 saisir ce reste de 
sonorisation. A l’audition ordinaire, le dévoisement apparait com- 
plet. On rencontre également des cas fréquents, ou [1] et [u] — 
nous n’avons pas d’exemples pour [y| — bien que pleinement 
sonores, sont précédés d'un souffle plus ou moins fort, une sorte 
d’aspiration; il semble s’agir alors d’une articulation en deux 
temps, ou l’on a d’abord une voyelle désonorisée — prononcia- 
tion habituelle —, suivie d'un effort de correction pour mettre 
en action les cordes vocales et donner une voyelle pleine. Ce phé- 
noméne se produit seulement avec [p] et [k]. 


{ Fig. 1] 
[ député - dépité - piquer - d’écouter ] 


Les sonagrammes que nous reproduisons ici illustrent bien 
cette désonorisation des voyelles. Pour une voyelle pleinement 
sonore, On a un spectre formé de stries réguliéres, dont chacune 
représente une vibration des cordes vocales. La voyelle désonorisée 
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fait voir le spectre confus que donne un bruit, lequel est composé 
de vibrations apériodiques. On notera pour le [y]| de députe un 
petit reste de sonorisation au début de la voyelle; pour les autres 
voyelles, la désonorisation apparait totale. A moins qu'il ne faille 
compter l’apparition de stries éparses pour le [i] de dépité et le 
[u] de d’écouter comme des éléments voisés se montrant de facon 
intermittente; l’absence de ces stries pour le [i] de piquer pour- 
rait nous faire pencher vers l’affirmative, mats le doute n’en est 
pas pour autant completement levé. 

L’enregistrement électrique des vibrations du larynx nous 
renseigne d'une facgon plus précise sur le comportement de cet 
organe, pendant la désonorisation. Pour le [i] de dépité, la ligne 
du larynx fait voir des fibrillements jusqu’a l’explosion du [p], 
puis un arrét complet des cordes vocales pendant la voyelle : 
celle-ci est complétement assourdie; le [y] de encapuchonné mon- 
tre de légers fibrillements pendant toute sa tenue; ceux-ci sont 
beaucoup plus prononcés pour le [i] de étiquette. Il semble donc 
que, le plus souvent, il y a un reste de vibration, si léger soit-il, et 
que la voix n’est pas complétement morte; mais il ne fait pas de 
doute que ce reste de voix est noyé dans le bruit du chuchotement, 
comme le spectre acoustique nous le fait bien voir. 


{ Fig. 2] 


Le tracé laryngien du sujet G. G., pour le |[y| de encapu- 
chonné, illustre bien le phénoméne, dont nous parlions plus haut, 
d’un souffle précédant une voyelle pleinement sonore. Chez ce 
sujet, ce souffle a beaucoup d’ampleur : il dure environ cing cen- 
tisecondes, soit presque autant que la voyelle elle-méme. II peut 
étre moins considérable ou plus encore — jusqu’a ne laisser qu’un 
tout petit élément vocalique — selon le sujet. [Fig. 2| 

Si la voyelle est désonorisée, et donc a peu prés morte en ce 
qui concerne sa nature, c’est-a-dire la voix, elle continue d’étre 
vivante dans le mot, de remplir pleinement sa fonction dans la 
syllabe; elle conserve toute sa durée, séparant ainsi les deux con- 
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sonnes qui l’entourent; elle conserve également son spectre acous- 
tique — bien que celui-ci soit vidé de l’élément voisé — en un 
mot, elle est encore complétement articulée par tous les organes 
phonateurs, excepté par le larynx. 

Ainsi, si on les compare avec les spectres acoustiques nor- 
maux, on peut constater que les voyelles [i], [y] et [u] dévoi- 
sées conservent leur second, et méme leur troisieme formant; il est 
vrai que l’un et l’autre sont plus ou moins nettement dessinés, 
mais ils existent, et prouvent de ce fait que la langue continue de 
prendre la position requise pour donner forme et volume aux 
caisses de résonance. C'est net pour le [y] de député, le [i] de 
dépité et le [u] de d’écouter; c’est un peu moins sir pour le 
[i] de piquer, dont le deuxiéme formant n’apparait que faible- 
ment esquissé. 

Ces deux qualités fondamentales — durée et spectre acous- 
tique —, que conservent ces voyelles désonorisées, expliquent 
pourquoi les sujets parlant canadien aussi bien que leurs audi- 
teurs sont si peu frappés par le phénomene : les uns croient pro- 
noncer la voyelle, les autres croient I entendre: au stade actuel, ces 
voyelles dévoisées ne sont mortes ni dans la réalité acoustique, ni 
dans la conscience linguistique des sujets parlant, pas plus que 
dans celle des auditeurs, aussi bien canadiens que francais; mais 
elles sont 4 coup sir au premier pas dans le chemin qui conduit 
a la disparition. 


3.2 Conditions phonétiques dans lesquelles se produit la déso- 
nortsation : 

Nous étudierons cette question sous trois aspects différents: la 
place et la structure de la syllabe, l’entourage consonantique, et la 
longueur du mot ot se trouve la voyelle qui se désonorise. 

Nous donnerons pour chaque cas étudié des chiffres indiquant, 
pour l’ensemble des sujets enregistrés, le nombre de désonorisations 
vocaliques par rapport au total des prononciations ot celles-ci pou- 
vaient se produire. Il n’est pas fait de discrimination entre les désono- 
risations partielles et totales, car l’audition ne les distingue pratique- 
ment pas. Enfin nous étudierons séparément les résultats de la déso- : 
norisation pour les voyelles [i], [y] et [u] et les semi-consonnes. 


3.3 Désonorisation des voyelles [i], [y] et [u], selon la place 
et la structure de la syllabe, ainsi que l’entourage consonantique. 
3.3.1 Syllabe interne : 

A) en syllabe interne ouverte, entre deux occlusives sour- 
des, les combinaisons étant: [p+ k], [k+p], [t+k], 
[k +t]: 


voyelle BE 50 cas de désonorisation sur 78 prononciations 
” ” ” 9 


” [ul 8 ” ” ” 13 


Il n’y a pas lieu de donner le détail des chiffres pour chaque 
combinaison de consonnes, car chacune produit approximative- 
ment le méme nombre de désonorisations, 
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_ B) en syllabe interne ouverte, entre une occlusive et une 
fricative sourdes, ou inversement, les combinaisons étant : 
[p+ J). [s +t], +k) et [t + f): 
voyelle cas de sur 26 prononciations 

ly]: 39 
prononciation proposée. 


C) en syllabe interne ouverte, entre une occlusive ou une 
fricative sonore et une occlusive ou une fricative sourde, les com- 
binaisons étant : [d + f], [z+ t], [1+ t] et [b+ t]: 
voyelle [i]: 13 cas de désonorisation sur 48 prononciations. 

|y|: aucune prononciation proposée. 
- [u|: 2 cas de désonorisation sur 10 prononciations 


3.3.2 Syllabe initiale : 


A) en syllabe initiale ouverte, entre deux occlusive sourdes, 
les combinaisons étant: [p + k], [k +t], [k +p]: 
voyelle [i]: 11 cas de désonorisation sur 30 prononciations 
|y|: aucune prononciation proposée 
: Ju]: 11 cas de désonorisation sur 39 prononciations 


B) en syllabe initiale ouverte, entre une fricative et une 
occlusive sourdes ou deux fricatives sourdes, les combinaisons 
étant: [f +t], [s +t], [s+ f], [s+]: 
voyelle [i]: 5 cas de désonorisation sur 40 prononciations 

a” ly] : 8 ” 
Ju]: aucune prononciation proposée. 


C) en syllabe initiale fermée, la combinaison étant : occlu- 
sive sourde plus fricative : [p + s]: 
voyelle [i]: 5 cas de désonorisation sur 20 prononciations 
ly}: aucune prononciation proposée 


D) en syllabe initiale fermée, la combinaison étant : occlu- 
sive sonore plus occlusive sourde ou fricative sourde: [d + k], 
[Id +s], [m +s]: 
voyelle [i]: 3 cas de désonorisation sur 20 prononciations 
[y]: aucune prononciation proposée 
. [u]: aucun cas de désonorisation sur 30 prononciations 


3.4 Observations : 


La comparaison des chiffres donnés, faite de diverses facons, 
permet de constater : 

A) que c’est en syllabe interne que la désonorisation s'est 
montrée la plus fréquente; elle l’a été beaucoup moins en syllabe 
initiale; elle a atteint prés de la moitié des prononciations en 
syllabe interne, et un peu moins du cinquiéme, en syllabe initiale. 

B) qu’en syllabe interne comme en ssyllabe initiale, c’est la 
voyelle [i] qui a manifesté la plus grande constance 4 se désono- 


une 


ns 


S 


clu- 


k], 


ns 


ans, 


labe 

en 
ale. 
t la 
no- 


riser en toute position; la voyelle [y] suit de trés pres; quant a 
la voyelle [uJ], c’est elle qui fait voir la fréquence la plus basse, 
excepté en syllabe initiale ouverte entourée de deux occlusives 
sourdes, 


C) qu’en syllabe interne comme en syllabe tonique, c’est un 
entourage consonantique composé de deux occlusives sourdes qui 
a le plus favorisé la désonorisation; vient ensuite l’entourage 
consonantique constitué par une occlusive ou une fricative sour- 
de; c’est la séquence occlusive ou fricative sonore plus occlusive 
ou fricative sourde qui ferme la marche. 

Il faut d’ailleurs considérer comme un fait un peu surpre- 
nant cette désonorisation d’une voyelle précédée d’une consonne 
sonore dans des mots tels que édifier, édification, habitation, usité, 
musicalité, d’autant plus que la consonne sonore s’assourdit géné- 
ralement en partie, mais parfois totalement; et dans le mot edifi- 
cation, trois sujets, poussant encore plus loin le dévoisement, ont 
assourdi les deux [i] et méme partiellement le [d]. Comme ce 
ne sont pas des mots les plus couramment employés, il est admis 
qu’on puisse buter sur un son ou sur une syllabe en les pronon- 
cant, mais de 1a a ‘‘avaler’’ des syllabes, c’est autre chose : il s’a- 
git en ce cas de négligence articulatoire passablement poussée.® 


3.5 Désonorisation des voyelles [i], [y] et [u], considérée par 
rapport a la longueur du mot. 


3.5.1 Syllabe interne : 


A) voyelle en syllabe interne, précédée et suivie de deux 
syllabes : encapuchonné, décapitation : 
voyelle [i]: : cas de désonorisation sur 12 prononciations 
” ly]: 13 


B) _. en syllabe interne, précédée d’une syllabe et sui- 
vie de deux syllabes : dépitation, occupations : 
voyelle fi}: : cas de désonorisation sur 13 prononciations 
ly]: ” 2 


C) ies en syllabe interne, placée entre l’initiale et la 
tonique : dépité, député, écouter : 
voyelle [i]: 9 cas de désonorisation sur 13 prononciations 
” ” ” 13 


"412 
3.5.2 Syllabe initiale : 


A) voyelle dans un mot de trois syllabes : picosser, susct- 
ter : 


5. Dans un mot tel que édification, trois des sujets ont désonorisé les 
deux [i]. Il convient de signaler que dans le cas ot la voyelle est désono- 
risée, la consonne sonore précédente l’est également, en tout ou en partie. 
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voyelle [i]: : cas de désonorisation sur 10 prononciations 
ly]: 10 
B) sake dans un mot de deux syllabes : quitter, chuter, 
coupable : 
voyelle [i]: 5 cas de désonorisation sur 10 prononciations 


ly]: 


3.6 Observations : 


Il ne semble pas que la longueur du mot ait favorisé la déso- 
norisation. En syllabe interne comme en syllabe initiale, les cas 
de désonorisation ont approximativement la méme fréquence, 
quelle que soit la longueur du mot. 

Par ailleurs, l’habitude que l’on a de prononcer un mot 
parce qu'il est d’emploi courant, n’a pas élevé de fagon marquée 
la fréquence du dévoisement. 

Que l’on compare décapitation et encapuchonné, mot plus 
courant que le premier en canadien; occupation et dépitation, mot 
forgé pour les besoins de la cause; député et dépité, celui-ci, cer- 
tainement moins courant que le premier. 

Il semble bien qu'il faille avant tout considérer la position 
syllabique ou se trouve la voyelle, et son entourage consonan- 
tique. 


3.7 Fréquence de désonorisation des voyelles [i], [y] et [ul], 
examinée chez les sujets enregistrés. 


Les chiffres que nous avons cités précédemment figuraient 
le nombre des désonorisations par rapport au total des pronon- 
ciations; de ce fait, ils sont injustes envers la prononciation de 
chaque sujet, car tous ne désonorisent pas au méme degré. 

Un seul de nos sujets a dévoisé constamment les voyelles 
en toute position; six l’ont fait pour la moitié des prononciations, 
et trois pour le quart; quant aux autres, seulement dans deux ou 
trois cas. 

Or la fréquence des désonorisations chez les sujets est en 
rapport direct avec la fermeté de l’articulation et surtout avec la 
lenteur du débit, qui ont présidé 4 la lecture de la liste de mots. 
De telle sorte qu’un de nos sujets, prononciation pourtant excel- 
lente, mais qui a lu les mots avec rapidité, a dévoisé les voyelles 
beaucoup plus que certains de ses compatriotes 4 l’articulation 
— ferme, mais dont la lecture a été faite avec un débit plus 
ent 

Est-ce a dire que le phénoméne ne résulte que de la rapidité 
du débit ? Certes pas. Toutes les voyelles sont bien sonorisées 
chez le sujet parisien qui a lu la liste de mots; et, a la radio® la 


6. Il s’agit de la Radiodiffusion-Télévision francaise de France. 
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parole des speakers, pour étre parfois trés rapide, n'entraine pas, 
sauf exception tres rare, un tel assourdissement des voyelles. 

Que le débit soit en cause, il n’en faut pas douter, mais il 
ne nous semble pas jouer le rdle essentiel; c'est la fermeté de 
l'articulation, l’exécution complete, en son temps, de chacun des 
mouvements requis pour la production d’un son, qui est a la base 
de ces désonorisations. 


3.8 Assourdissement des semi-consonnes |y| et [j]: 


Apres consonne sourde, le |y]| et le [j| perdent en partie 
leur sonorité, comme les tracés kymographiques en font foi. Il 
s'agit d’un fait d’assimilation normal. Cependant, cet assourdis- 
sement n'est pas si considérable qu’il puisse étre remarqué 4 l’au- 
dition ordinaire. Tel n’est pas le cas en canadien, ov ces semi- 
consonnes se transforment sur la majeure partie de leur durée en 
un souffle facilement audible. 

Cet assourdissement audible n’apparait pas réguliérement, 
et dépend de la fermeté d’articulation du sujet parlant. Nous en 
donnons un apergu dans la liste de mots qui suit : 


cuir : 4 cas de désonorisation sur 9 prononciations 


Le mot cuissard ne cause pas de surprise : c’est un mot peu 
courant et qui a été prononcé lentement; il en va autrement du 
mot piastre, tres employé, puisqu’il désigne le dollar en francais 
canadien : on se serait attendu a un plus grand nombre de cas 
de désonorisation. 

Pour les autres mots, les assourdissements sont le fait 4 peu 
prés constant des mémes sujets, dont la prononciation est assez 
relachée. 

L’assourdissement total des semi-consonnes ne semble pas 
étre un phénoméne aussi constant et aussi marqué que la déso- 
norisation des voyelles [i], [y] et [ul]. 


4. Conclusion : 


Des résultats de l’enquéte, il ressort que c’est en syllabe in- 
terne que la désonorisation des voyelles [i], [y] et [u] se pro- 
duit le plus fréquemment. Comme c’est la position syllabique la 
plus faible, celle ou la voyelle, se trouvant entre le début et la 
fin du mot, a le plus de chance d’étre négligée, il n’y a pas lieu 
d’étre surpris. Mais le dévoisement en syllabe initiale a de quoi 
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étonner. Dans le passage du latin au frangais, la voyelle en cette 
position s’est toujours maintenue. I] faut en conclure qu’en l'état 
linguistique actuel, du moins en canadien, la syllabe initiale n'a 
gueére plus d’importance que la syllabe interne, en somme que 
tout résidu d’influence accentuelle a complétement disparu. 


Il faut se rabattre alors sur l’entourage consonantique, qui, 
comme pour l’ouverture des voyelles [i], [y] et [u], condition- 
ne le phénoméne de la désonorisation, Plus les consonnes envi- 
ronnantes sont fortes, plus elles abrégent la voyelle — elles l'af- 
faiblissent — et plus celle-ci a de chance de subir |’assimilation 
de sourdité; comme, de plus, les voyelles les plus fermées sont, de 
par leur nature de voyelle fermée, relativement plus bréves que 
les voyelles ouvertes’, on s’explique qu’elles subissent plus faci- 
lement que ces derniéres l’action assimilatrice des consonnes sour- 
des environnantes; qu’enfin, l’articulation de ces voyelles soit 
faite de facon paresseuse, comme c’est le cas en canadien, et le 
dernier rempart qui les protégeait aura disparu, comme les résul- 
tats fournis plus haut l’ont fait voir. Certes, quelques-uns de 
nos sujets ne désonorisent pas ou peu les voyelles en question. 
Mais il ne faut pas oublier qu'il s’agit d’une lecture et non de la 
parole normale; et l'on peut soupcgonner que dans la prononcia- 
tion familiére de ces sujets — comme dans la prononciation po- 
pulaire d’ailleurs — les cas de désonorisation sont de beaucoup 
plus fréquents et plus constants, jusqu’a approcher la majorité 
des prononciations ou elle peut se produire. 


C'est pour cette raison qu’il n’est pas faux de dire qu'un 
certain nombre de mots du vocabulaire canadien sont menacés 
dans leur intégrité. La menace ne fait que poindre; mais il est 
facile de prévoir une étape ultérieure ot le mot serait réduit d'une 
syllabe; déja di’ailleurs, il a perdu du poids, et 1’impression 
acoustique que peut laisser un mot, selon qu'une des voyelles est 
articulée sonore ou assourdie, est plus differente qu’on ne pour- 
rait le croire au premier abord. Pour le Canadien, le mot avec 
voyelle bien sonorisée est un peu un autre mot, qui sonne a son 
oreille avec plus de plénitude. 


7. H. Pernot, Revue de Phonétique, Tome V, p. 315. 
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- BOOK REVIEWS / COMPTES RENDUS CRITIQUES 
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n- 

" {The Measurement of Meaning, par Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci 
= & Percy H. Tannenbaum. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1957. 
on 342 pp. (Compte rendu de Iréne Vachon-Spilka, Université de Mont- 
de réal). 

ue 

ci- Déja, dans un article intitulé “The Nature and Measurement of 
ir- Meaning” paru dans Psychological Bulletin en 1952,1 Charles E. Osgood 


>it cholinguistiques. Dans ]’ouvrage que nous étudions aujourd’hui, il rend 
le compte des travaux en cours a l’université d’Illinois qui ont pour but 
l- de mettre au point un instrument a mesurer la signification. 
de La signification dont il s’agit ici est définie par Osgood comme 
mn. étant un procés ou un état qui se rencontrent chez les organismes capa- 
la bles de se servir de signes, procés ou état qui seraient la conséquence 
) nécessaire de la réception d’un signe, le stimulus, et la condition préa- 
la- lable nécessaire a la production d’un signe, la réaction.2 II s’agit donc 
O- de la signification comme l’entendent les psychologues. Or cette accep- 
up tion a paru inadmissible a certains linguistes. Uriel Weinreich, dans 
ite son article “Travels through Semantic Space’ paru dans Word,’ criti- 
que vertement l’inventeur de la différentielle sémantique et lui repro- 
che ni plus ni moins de ne pas savoir de quoi il parle quand il em- 
un ploie les termes ‘“‘dénotation” et “connotation”. Dans sa défense, “Se- 
“65 mantic Space Revisited’’,4 Osgood reprend en detail la description de 
la “signification” qui fait l’objet de son étude, et tout particuliérement 
est des termes ‘“‘dénotation’”’ et ‘‘connotation’’, de sorte qu’il ne devrait 
ne plus demeurer dans l’esprit du lecteur le moindre doute sur le sens 
on de la signification osgoodienne, qui est constituée par l’ensemble des 
st états cognitifs nécessaires au chiffrement et au déchiffrement lin- 
guistique.5 
rec Ces deux procés se déroulent dans un espace psychologique sup- 
posé mesurable, l’espace sémantique. C’est dire que l’espace séman- 
on tique est occupé par les réactions de représentations implicites pro- 


Psychological Bulletin XLIX (1952) : 197-237, 


Measurement of Meaning. Urbana, University Press, 1957: p. 9. 


faisait entrevoir aux linguistes un nouveau tournant des études psy- 


voquées par l’apparition d’un signe ou nécessaires & sa production. 
Pour explorer cet espace, Osgood le considére comme un plan ortho- 
gonal dans lequel il fait passer par des points d’origine indépendants 
les uns des autres une série de droites en nombre indéfini mais limité 


1. Osgood, Charles E. “The Nature and Measurement of Meaning,” 


2. Osgood, Charles E., George J. Suci, Percy H. Tannenbaum. The 


3. Weinreich, Uriel. “Travels Through Semantic Space’, Word XIV 


(1958), 2-3, : 346-366. 


4. Osgood, Charles E. “Semantic Space Revisited”, Word XV (1959), 


1, : 192-201. 


5. Osgood, Charles E., George J. Suci, Percy H. Tannenbaum. Op. Cit., 


p. 318. 
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aboutissant a des péles opposés, comme bon-mauvais, fort-faible, doux- 
rugueux; chacune de ces droites est divisée en sept degrés: extréme- 
ment, beaucoup, peu, neutre, peu, beaucoup, extrémement. 


Pour les besoins de l’expérience pratique on a retenu cinquante 
paires d’adjectifs et vingt concepts et on a demandé Aa cent sujets d’é- 
valuer chaque concept donné en placant une croix en un point con- 
venable de la droite formée par chaque paire d’adjectifs. En reliant 
ensuite toutes les croix obtenues pour un méme concept, on obtient 
une courbe appelée ‘profil sémantique’’. Comme on le voit, chaque 
concept posséde son propre profil sémantique dans l’esprit d’une mé- 
me personne. Il est done possible de comparer les profils de plusieurs 
concepts tracés par un méme sujet, ou bien les profils obtenus par 
des sujets différents pour un méme concept. Voila, en essence, le 
fonctionnement de la ‘“différentielle sémantique’’. 


En examinant les réponses obtenues au cours de l’expérience, on 
s'apercoit que certaines paires d’adjectifs évoquent de préférence des 
réponses au degré neutre, alors que pour d’autres paires, les réponses 
paraissent se rapprocher des degrés extrémes. On compare alors cha- 
que droite a une balance dont le degré neutre serait le fléau et chaque 
“extrémement*’ les plateaux, et on dit des premiéres paires d'adjectifs 
qu’elles sont peu chargées tandis que les autres le sont beaucoup. Les 
balances lourdement chargées tendent a se grouper en faisceaux au- 
tour de certaines idées générales faciles A reconnaitre, appelées ‘‘fac- 
teurs’’. Le facteur le plus lourdement chargé est celui de valeur dont 
la paire bon-mauvais est l’expression la plus pure; il est suivi du fac- 
teur de puissance et de celui d’activité. D’autres facteurs se dessi- 
nent, mais beaucoup plus faiblement et se montrent récalcitrants au 
classement systématique. 


Afin de vérifier la valeur des facteurs ainsi obtenus, on procéde a 
une seconde analyse, la méthode de factorisation D dont on trouvera 
une description detaillée a l’'appendice du livre. Cette analyse consis- 
te essentiellement 4A comparer entre elles les paires d’adjectifs anti- 
nomiques employées dans la premiére analyse de facon a faire res- 
sortir 'homogénéité des faisceaux. Le test est disposé de la facon 
suivante : 

SHARP — dull, relaxed tense 
FRESH — stale, long short 


et on demande a quarante nouveaux sujets de choisir dans la premié- 
re paire d’adjectifs celui qui corresponde le mieux, a l’adjectif mis en 
relief dans la premiére paire. Les résultats de cette seconde expé- 
rience confirment ceux de la premiére, a savoir que, dans la réaction 
de représentation élicitée par un signe, c’est l’idée de valeur qui do- 
mine nettement, suivie de celle de puissance et enfin de celle d'activité. 


Pour s’assurer que l’instrument employé n’avait pas été vicié par 
la personnalité propre des expérimentateurs, on eut l’idée de puiser 
dans le Thesaurus de Roget pour en extraire un certain nombre de 
lieux communs, didées générales appartenant au fonds commun de 
la langue et de la civilisation américaines et exprimés par des adjec- 
tifs que l’on disposa encore une fois en deux séries paralléles anti- 
nomiques. A cause de la ‘“‘mémoire’’ restreinte du cerveau électroni- 
que ILLIAC employé a effectuer les calculs, on a dQ se borner a tra- 
vailler avec soixante-seize ‘‘balances’’ qui servirent & mesurer vingt 
concepts pour en extraire les principaux facteurs. Soumis a l’analyse 
de factorisation ce matériel fournit les mémes résultats que les deux 
premiéres expériences: le facteur de valeur domine, suivi des fac- 
teurs de puissance et d’activité. Pour plus de précision on effectua 
une rotation selon la méthode Quartimax. Cette fois encore le fac- 
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teur de valeur se révéle le plus important, mais le facteur d'activité 
précéde celui de puissance. Les facteurs qui suivent son: d'une im- 
portance moindre et difficile a préciser. 


Osgood tire de ses expériences la conviction que l’espace sémanti- 
que est structurable et que le nombre de ses dimensions est beaucoup 
moins considérable qu’on ne l’avait cru autrefois. 


Les applications de la différentielle sémantique seront nombreu- 
ses: On pourra comparer la psychologie des peuples, évaluer les pro- 
grés fait par le patient au cours de l’analyse psychiatrique, sonder de 
facon systématique l’opinion publique pour fins de publicité ou de 
propagande. En psycholinguistique, la différentielle sémantique est, 
selon Osgood, Vinstrument tout indiqué, puisqu’elle est essentiellement 
un instrument psycholinguistique, capable, par exemple, d’isoler les 
syntagmes des simples rapprochemen‘s de mots (HOT DOG serait un 
exemple typique, ayant un sens indépendant de celui de chacune de 
ses parties constituantes). Si Osgood a raison, il aura contribué a 
faire faire un pas de géant @ la traduction électronique qui justement 
bute contre ce genre d’obstacle. La différentielle sémantique devrait 
aussi faciliter l'étude des onomatopées, soit a lintérieur d’une civili- 
sation, soit entre deux civilisations étrangéres. De toutes facons, 1’é- 
tude des valeurs sémantiques d’une civilisation a l’autre fera avancer 
la science des communications. Mais le projet le plus alléchant que 
auteur nous propose est la fabrication d’un dictionnaire quantique 
dans lequel noms, adjectifs, verbes et adverbes occuperaient la place 
correspondant au lieu qu’ils occupent dans l’espace sémantique de 
lYindividu moyen. 


Pour séduisante que soit la thorie élaborée par Osgood, Suci et 
Tannenbaum, on sent qu’il s‘agit d’une étude qui requiert encore de 
nombreuses mises au point. L’instrument lui-méme, de laveu de 
lauteur, manque de précision en raison des restrictions apportées par 
les limites matérielles de l’outillage. L’échantillonnage nous parait 
insuffisant et le choix des sujets, recrutés parmi la classe universitai- 
re, risque de fournir des renseignements peu valables pour l'ensemble 
de la population. Enfin, l‘importance accordée par les auteurs a la 
partie affective de la signification tend a faire oublier au lecteur non 
averti le réle référentiel du langage qui est de premiére importance 
au point de vue linguistique. 


Disons encore que le style de l’ouvrage gagnerait a @tre allégé. 
Par souci de respecter les moindres nuances tout en voulant inclure 
tout l’essentiel entre deux points, l’auteur encombre souvent sa phrase 
dun si grand nombre de détails qu'elle finit par devenir obscure et 
presque inintelligible & premiére lecture. Une forme moins synthétique 
et plus articulée serait plus claire et plus efficace. 


A part ces quelques réserves qui ne visent pas a diminuer les mé- 
rites de l’ouvrage, il ne reste qu’a féliciter et a remercier les cher- 
cheurs de l’université d'Illinois pour leur travail audacieux qui ouvre 
des horizons nouveaux aussi bien aux linguistes qu’aux psychologues. 


* 


f{ Leonard F. Dean and Kenneth G. Wilson, eds. Essays on Language 
and Usage. New York, Oxford University Pres, 1959. 335 pp. $2.50. 
(Reviewed by R. J. Baker, University of British Columbia). 


Unlike Allen’s Readings in Applied English Linguistics (reviewed 
JCLA, Spring 1959) which is an anthology of articles, Essays on Lan- 
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guage and Usage is comprised of extracts from such easily available 
books as Robertson and Cassidy, The Development of Modern English; 
Schlauch, The Gift of Tongues; Marckwardt, American English; Glea- 
son, An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics; Fries, American 
English; Grammar; Jespersen, Essentials of English Grammar; Hall, 
Leave Your Language Alone!; and Potter, Our Language. On the 
principle of something for everyone, the editors include Johnson’s 
“Preface to the Dictionary” for the literary lecturer and Twain, Lea- 
cock, and Beerbohm for relief, sensibly allowing for differences in 
the humour of Americans, Canadians, and Englishmen. 


The book is clearly intended for freshmen courses in English com- 
position and language. According to the editors, it: 


is based on the conviction that knowledge 

must be added to drill so that repetition 

may open into growth... These essays [ “readable” 
and “authoritative’] put the usual handbooks 

in perspective, and they provide a proper 

linguistic foundation for the study of 

rhetoric and composition. 


Judged by its intention and the need for books that will bridge 
the gap between the typical teacher of freshman English and the 
linguist, the book makes sense. It will not provide anything like the 
“proper linguistic foundation’ that could be obtained from the study 
of a systematic presentation such as Gleason’s, but it will introduce 
the student (and some lecturers ?) to some relatively contemporary 
notions about grammar, intonation, the phoneme (briefly), and lin- 
guistics in general. At the same time, it will give him some of the 
more traditional, historical information about English, useful and en- 
lightening material that often disappeared from freshman English 
under the flood of anthologies of essays on the social sciences, de- 
mocracy, racial tolerance, college days, etc., that appeared to oust the 
study of English language and literature not long ago. 


One misprint likely to cause trouble occurs in Whorf’s formula for 
monosyllabic words in English (p. 182). The second terms, C—n, 
should be C—y,. In the fourteenth term, one of the n’s should be py. 


* 


f{ Early English, by John W. Clark. London, Deutsch, 1957. Pp. 176. 
(Reviewed by G. B. Johnston, Carleton University, Ottawa). 


Although this book is intended for the general reader, much of its 
information and meaning will escape one who has no prior knowledge 
of at least Old English. Its style is crammed and elliptical and suggests 
far more in asides and footnotes than it states in principal clauses. 
However, for the student of language, if not the scholar, it is a fascina- 
ting book, better at second reading than first. It is full of incidental 
facts and observations whose significance is underemphasized, so that 
it reveals itself only under close scrutiny. At first one is exasperated 
by this, thinking that it is another example of the awkwardness of 
English in dealing with a language subject, as compared, for example, 
with French. But in fact Mr. Clark’s is an eccentric and delightful 
style, full of surprises in the way that some children’s book illustra- 
tions used to be full of half-hidden figures and small secondary dramas. 
Even the scholarly qualifications, with which I am normally impatient, 
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are both engaging and informative. Here are two sentences, for ex- 
ample: in the first he is speaking of loan words in a Middle English 
translation of the Vulgate. 


Nineteen are certainly and three others probably taken from 
French, these three being profescioun (verse 3), evangelise 
(v. 10), and multitude (v. 13), which may have come directly 
from Latin instead of indirectly, through French, as all nine- 
teen do except one. That one is cracce, which, though imme- 
diately from French, is ultimately from Frankish, a Germanic 
language, closely related to English, anciently spoken in the 
nor h of what is now France (which, indeed, derives its name 
from the Franks, who also, it is evident, contributed a good 
many words to the otherwise Latin speech of Romanized Gaul). 
The second is self-explanatory. 

The earliest extant document in C2 is of, apparently, the year 
679, by which time runes had ceased to be used (if they had 
ever been used) for everyday writing (if there was any every- 
day writing) and had given way to the Roman alphabet for all 
ordinary purposes. 


I would register only two complaints against the style: an ex- 
cessive use of numbered or lettered series of clauses or phrases, which 
just confuse me, and too many clusters of linguistic letter abbrevia- 
tions. Perhaps these were unavoidable faults. 


The book belongs in the Language Library, edited by Eric Part- 
ridge, which in my opinion all but guarantees its interest and au- 
thority. It covers both Old and Middle English in a hundred and 
sixty pages, so its treatment is very brief. Nevertheless it is illumin- 
ating in what is to me a new way on the subject of phonetics and 
sound changes, and it is especially informative on the relationship 
between manuscript writing and the character of the language, a 
subject on which we in Canada need much help. I found the last 
chapter, on Mediaeval Publication, particularly informative. 


This is, by intention, a general reader’s book; il would no‘ likely 
be useful as a text. However, it would provide admirable secondary 
reading. It is fully indexed and it contains a good selective reading 
list, so it will be a useful reference book as well. 


* 


{A Portuguese-English Dictionary, by James L. Taylor. Stanford, 
California, Stanford University Press, 1958. XX; 662 pp. $11.50. 
(Reviewed by E. Von Richthofen, University of Alberta). 


The aim of the author was to replace the old Michaelis (of 1887) 
and thus to satisfy the need for a good, modern Portuguese-Einglish 
dictionary (the excellent achievements of Vallandro and Campos, 
which have appeared in Brazil, being English-Portuguese works). 
Mr. Taylor has compiled almost 60,000 entries, which corresponds to 
about one half of the number of words listed in the official ‘“‘Pequeno 
Vocabulario de Lingua Portuguésa’’ by the Brazilian Academy and 
one-third of the large Freire-Campos (in five volumes, Portuguese 
only). The new dictionary is meant to appeal to as large a number 
of persons as possible. Therefore many technical words in the arts 
and especially in the sciences have been included, as well as numerous 
colloquialisms, idioms and slang words. The vernacular names of 
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plants and animals, mainly of the rich Brazilian flora and fauna, are 
supplied, accompanied by their scientific names in Latin as well as 
by the common variants and synonyms. Since reliable works of ref- 
erence have been used by the author, they contribute considerably 
to the usefulness of the book. In some cases where equivalent tech- 
nical expressions do not exist in English, definitions were supplied 
from the Glossary of Brazilian-Amazonian Terms (Washington 1943) 
and from the Webster. 


The dictionary is preceded by introductory remarks on the or- 
thography employed, some observations on accentuation and syllab- 
ification, a careful survey of Portuguese as well as Brazilian pronuncia- 
tion (using the IPA symbols) and finally by a rather impressive list 
of references. The appendix by J. S. Holton supplies tables of verb 
forms. 


* 


{ L’Apprentissage du langage: II. La troisiéme année et les années 
suivantes, par Antoine Grégoire. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége, CVI), Liége-Paris. 
Droz, 1947. Pp. 491. (Compte rendu de C. H. Moore, Université de 
Alberta). 


En signalant si longtemps aprés sa publication cette oeuvre d’An- 
toine Grégoire (1871-1975), nous espérons attirer l’attention du lin- 
guiste sur un livre traitant du langage enfantin et qui tombe carré- 
ment dans son domaine plutét que dans les domaines pédagogique et 
psychologique. Ce livre, continuant le travail (Vol. I) qui fait époque 
maintenant et qui remonte a 1937, examine systématiquement et 
chronologiquement, a partir de la troisiéme année, le développement 
linguistique des deux mémes enfants de langue francaise dans la 
Belgique wallonne. 


L’auteur fait de nombreuses excursions en linguistique comparée 
et c’est sous ce rapport surtout qu’il intéressera bien des lecteurs car 
le nombre restreint de monographies sur le langage des enfants, fai- 
tes par des linguistes compétents, ne permet pas encore que l’on en 
tire des conclusions d’un ordre général — les langues étudiées, les 
milieux, les méthodes employées et les enfants eux-mémes ont été 
trop différents. Roman Jakobson (Kindersprache, Aphasie und all- 
gemeine Lautgesetze, 1941) avait souligné les rapports entre le lan- 
gage enfantin et la linguistique générale et il avait indiqué des lois 
phonétiques communes &@ l’enfant et aux peuples primitifs. En re- 
venant constamment aux principes qui rapprochent le langage en- 
fantin aux langages populaires et dialectaux, le travail de Grégoire 
ajoute beaucoup a notre connaissance en linguistique comparée. 


Ce n’est pas dire que l’apport pédagogique du livre est négligeable. 
Plus de quatre cents pages d’observation et d’analyse confirment l’idée 
qu’il est souhaitable de rendre le petit enfant soucieux de son langage 
et de lui former une conscience linguistique dés le début (en cela, com- 
me W. F. Leopold a déja dit, la méthode de Grégoire différe de la 
sienne). On trouve dans ce livre le pian détaillé de la maniére dont 
beaucoup d’enfants assimilent le francais — ce qui est d’une importan- 
ce de plus en plus grande, qu’il s’agisse d’élaborer des manuels de fran- 
cais élémentaire ou d’enseigner la langue francaise par des méthodes 
se rapprochant de plus en plus du processus naturel de l’enfant. II est 
& noter que l’auteur décéle dans cette assimilation une aptitude chez 
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les enfants “a lire la musique des sons... la puissance, parfois latente, 
du facteur expressif opérant sur eux et en eux.’’ Il arrive a deux con- 
clusions d’une portée linguistique assez générale: la tendance des enfants 
a simplifier l’organisme de la langue (& comparer, par exemple, avec 
l’évolution du latin populaire); et la tendance qui consiste a renforcer 
les moyens d’expression par des tours périphrastiques de la conjugai- 
son, par des effets de nature “pléonastique’’, etc., (tendance qui a lieu 
également dans les langues populaires). 


Voici quelques illustrations de ces tendances générales relevées dans 
le texté ot elles apparaissent comme un “leitmotif’” bien qu’y figurant 
souvent a titre de comparaison tout simplement. Ainsi que dans le lan- 
gage populaire, les agglutinations (“sur le l’eau”’) s’effectuent essen- 
tiellement de la méme maniére que la transformation suivante: Lat. 
hedera — A. F. iedre — Vierre — le lierre. D’une trempe populaire 
ou dialectale sont ces aphéréses employées par l’enfant pour économi- 
ser les dépenses phonétiques: “Colas’’ (Nicolas); ‘“adé,” “ardez,” “a 


gade :,” etc., [ “aga” — XVIIe siécle | (regarder). Parfois en simpli- 
fiant logiquement l’enfant ressuscite des dérivés et des formes féminines 
désuets : tambour — “tambourier”’; limacon — “‘limacgonne”’; singe -—— 
“singine”’ (‘“singesse’’ — XIIe siécle). Comme ceux qui parlent un 


francais populaire ou dialectal, l’enfant régularise le paradigme du 
futur: “domra’’ (dormirai) rappelle “dwémré” du dialecte wallon, 
tous deux imitant la structure du type “donn(e)ra.’”’ Comme font tou- 
jours les gens du peuple, il substitue ‘“‘faire’’ aux verbes d’un sens plus 
précis (cf. “facere’’ dans le latin populaire). Il renforce les complé- 
ments de verbes actifs par l’adjonction d’un “a” (“appeler & maman’’) 
ce qui, remontant au latin des chartes d’Espagne, se rencontre encore 
dans plusieurs langues et dialectes romans. On pourrait citer beaucoup 
dautres exemples de cette tendance. 


Les simplifications d’un ordre purement phonologique sont trés 
nombreuses. Mentionnons en passant le remplacement de “ch” par 
locclusive palatale ‘‘c’’ qui n’existe en France que dans le parisien po- 
pulaire (‘“‘tiuré” pour “curé’’); la simplification des chuintantes d’une 
maniére qui rappelle l’adighé des Circassiens o0 les signes constituant 
le tableau vocalique du langage sont réduits; la disparition d’un “r’”’ 
final (‘‘su’’ pour “sur’’; ‘“‘peut-ét’’’ pour “peut-étre,” etc.) ainsi que dans 
la prononciation populaire et dialectale. 


On pourrait ajouter les phrases paratactiques, l’emploi du ‘moi’ 
pléonastique, les phrases pléonastiques a double sujet, la simplification 
syntaxique et morphologique que l'enfant introduit dans le systéme des 
pronoms personnels, relatifs, etc. Dans plusieurs de ces sujets, l'au- 
teur démontre que l’on n’avait pas expliqué définitivement les phéno- 
ménes. A l’encontre d’autres grammairiens, il voit, par exemple, dans 
les phrases pléonastiques 4 double sujet un élément affectif. Sa com- 
paraison de Il’h dit ‘‘aspiré’’ sous l’empire d’un sentiment trés marqué 
avec le ‘“Knacklaut” allemand me semble originale et exacte. Par de 
telles observations cette étude a une incontestable valeur linguistique 
qui dépasse les problémes de la linguistique enfantine. 


Nous signalons une nouvelle édition révisée des Vices de la parole 
par Antoine Grégoire (Namur et Paris, 1956) et par lui également, 
dans la collection “Savoir,” No 15 (Gembloux, 1948), Le Bégaiement : 
Conseils indispensables 4 sa guérison. Quoique ce dernier soit écrit a 
lintention du bégue lui-méme, il offre une étude succincte des particu- 
larités soit dialectales soit phonétique qui accompagnent le bégaiement. 


* 
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{ Deutsch, Erstes Buch, by Hugo Mueller. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1958. Pp. 
xi, 422. (Reviewed by Gordon L. Tracy, Victoria College, Victoria, 


This new elementary textbook in the Modern Series in Foreign Lan- 
guages is, on the whole, a worthy attempt to “apply... the data of lin- 
guistic science, stressing the spoken approach... without neglecting the 
development of competence in reading and writing” (v). It is striking 
in several regards: (a) phonemic analysis is the basis for the phonology 
course which opens the book; (b) there is an abundance of dialogues, 
current expressions, and pattern-drills, all in fresh, colloquial German; 
(c) formal grammatical description is held to a minimum; (d) visual aids 
are provided inside the back cover, and tape recordings of the phonology 
course and the dialogues are available for use “in the absence of a native 
instructor” (Mr. Mueller might better have said “in the absence of an 
instructor whose pronunciation is authentic.”). 


The phonology course aims at enabling the student to pronounce all 
the sounds of German before he attempts anything else. Phonemic no- 
tations accompany the regular orthography throughout this section. 
The student is put on his guard against sound-substitution by indications 
of the difference between the German sounds and similar English sounds, 
and by contrastive drills. The German vowel contrasts are also established 
by means of practice drills, both the purely qualitative contrasts: 
Sie-See, dehnt-tént, etc., and the subtler ones: close (tense) vs. open 
(lax) : ihn-in, Fuss-Fluss (no contrast in length is indicated here), and 
tense vs. long tense: fliesst-fliehst, Ruth-ruht, Saat-saht. More about 
these last two contrasts below. There is useful discussion of the allo- 
phonic variations of /r/ and /x/, and descriptive honesty is shown when 
denen and Damen are said to be pronounced /de-n:/ and /da‘m:/ in 
northern Germany. The phonology course ends with drill material in 


consonant clusters which are unfamiliar to the English speaker, intona- 
tion charts, the vowel quadrilateral, and sketches of the speech-organs 
in several different positions. 


The above two contrasts: Fluss with lax /u/ vs. Fuss with tense 
/u:/, and Ruth with tense /u:/ vs. ruht with long tense /u:/ represent 
one phonemicist’s answer to long-disputed questions. They will seem 
arbitrary to the phonetician and even to many of the phonemic persua- 
sion, to whom the contrast in Fluss vs. Fuss is a contrast in length 
(/u/ vs. /u:/), and to whom the pairs Ruth and ruht, fliesst and fliehst, 
Saat and saht have the same vowel phoneme. The diphthongal oppositions 
trouble me a little; I can accept /ai/ in weit vs. /ai:/ in weiht, but not 
/au/ in Braut vs. /au:/ in brawt. (15). Furthermore, while the opposi- 
sition between /m/ in Hemd and /m:/ in hemmt seems reasonable, I 
feel that violence is done to the phonetic facts when (1) in /fdllt from 
fallen is opposed to /1:/ in fdllt from fdllen (22). Another questionable 
opposition is that between Hochst (a city) with /kst/ and héchst with 
/xst/ (19); my feeling is that many German speakers now pronounce 
héchst and nichst with /kst/, perhaps by analogy with wuchs and wéchst. 


In the grammatical sections, structural difference between German and 
English and features common to both languages are wisely stressed. Con- 
ventional terminology is avoided by the use of the terms “der, die, and 
das-words,” “indirect-object and direct-object case,” “primary and _ sec- 
ondary adjective endings,’ and again in the section on conjunctions, 
where the terms “main clause” and “subordinate clause” do not appear 
until the distinction has been made clear from a distributive point of 
view. Apt reference is made on several occasions to stress and intona- 
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tion, e.g. the indication that the demonstrative prenoun differs from the 
definite article in degree of stress and in some of the inflected forms, 
and the tidy statement (366) that only verbs with the main stress on 
the first syllable have the prefix ge— in the perfect participle (this em- 
braces both the stehen-studieren and the ausstehen-bestehen oppositions). 
There are some useful stylistic indications, something seldom found in a 
book of this type, e.g. that jener is bookish and that the nominal construc- 
tion is preferable to the passive in utterances like Der Laden ist im Umbau. 
Levels of speech are alluded to several times in the sections on the use of 
the tenses (373f.) and the subjuctive (375f.). 


In the treatment of the subjunctive there are, however, some of the 
weaknesses usually found in the text books. Such terms as “present” and 
“past,” “present perfect” and “past perfect” subjunctive are used, when 
“Subjunctive I and II’ or “primary” and “secondary” subjunctive would 
be preferable. For the opposition sei-wdre, whether these forms are 
used as auxiliaries of the perfect or not, never involves a tense-distinction 
in either direct or indirect speech, but rather a contrast in degree of 
validity, as with the opposition ist-wére. Most speakers in fact employ 
sei and wdre interchangeably in indirect speech, if the use of the type 
wire is not decreed by the coincidence of the sei-form and the indicative. 


Non-descriptive methods are again used in the sections dealing with 
word order. Mr. Mueller says (101, 385) that the basic word order in a 
German main clause is: subject, finite verb form, indirect object, direct 
object, and he uses the term “inverted word order” on several occasions. 
My view, and that of Jean Fourquet (see his Grammaire de VAllemand, 
Paris, 1952), is that the elements in a German assertive main clause freely 
revolve around a fixed finite verb form in a pivotal second position. Em- 
phasis is by no means always intended when elements other than the 
subject are placed in first position, except where such emphasis is com- 
municated by stress and intonation in speech. , 


One or two sketchy and misleading formulations should be noted. Mr. 
Mueller says (44) that inverted word order is used for questions in English 
(the examples am I? and have you? are given) and that we sometimes 
use do (do you understand?). It should have peen admitted that groups 
like am I? are exceptions to the general rule and that the auxiliary be is 
frequently used in questions (is he working?). It is also said (101) that 
shall and will are “sometimes” used in the formal English future, when 
“often” would not have been too strong. It is tentative at best to say 
(381) that all German adjectives may function as adverbs; it would have 
been completely accurate to say that this was true of most adjectives 
(i.e. attributive adjectives, all of which may function as adverbs of qual- 
ity); or again (380) that oft is the only adverb which has a comparative 
and a superlative form — all adverbs of quality of course have these 
forms. No prescripticn is made regarding the alternative adjectival super- 
latives (Der Mann ist der beste vs. Der Mann ist am besten), or for the 
use of haben vs. sein as perfect auxiliaries, except for the statement (99) 
that sometimes one is used, sometimes the other (with an example of 
each in use). 


The author is probably trying, by means of sketchy formulations and 
the avoidance of prescription, to prevent the student from getting absorbed 
in the often inhibiting process of learning rules. I would certainly 
support him in an attempt to make fluency in speech and writing the 
primary goal in the early stages of language learning and to encourage the 
student to arrive inductively at a set of rules, but such an attempt need 
not lead to inaccurate or non-committal formulations. 


The book is handsomely printed and bound, and the pages have an 
uncrowded appearance. Following the lessons there is a 50-page reference 
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grammar, a vocabulary of 2,200 entries, and an index. The only typo- 
graphical errors seen are Gatzimmer for Gastzimmer (286), seit letzten 
Freitag (373), and the failure to italicize this and this one (205), that and 
that one (206). 


I welcome this textbook and the announcement that intermediate and 
advanced courses by the same author are planned. I hope that other lin- 
guists will turn their efforts to descriptive work on contemporary German 
on the applied or textbook level. 
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LA LINGUISTIQUE AU CONGRES DE L’A.C.F.A.S. 


Iréne Vachon-Spilka, Montréal 


Le vingt-septiéme congrés de |l’Acfas se tenait cette année a 1'U- 
niversité de Montréal. La section de linguistique réunie sous la pré- 
sidence de MM. Jean-Paul Vinay et Jean Spekkens s’y est distinguée 
par le nombre et la qualité de ses communications qui suscitérent un 
vif intérét parmi les congressistes des autres sections, surtout chez les 
psychologues. Les discussions amorcées pendant la courte période 
réservée aux questions aprés chaque conférence furent continuées au 
cours de la journée et reprises a l’heure du cocktail par plusieurs 
spécialistes venus de |’extérieur.! 

M. Vinay, qui présidait la réunion du matin et donnait l’aprés-midi 
une trés intéressante causerie sur la stylis‘ique francaise, a ouvert la 
séance en exprimant le voeu que les auteurs de ces communications 
veuillent bien en faire bénéficier leurs colléges en consentant a la 
publication de leur manuscrit soit réunis dans une plaquette commé- 
morative, soit sous forme d’articles dans notre revue. 


{Mlle Huguette Benfante (Montréal) a presenté Raoul Husson et la 
théorie neuro-chronaxique de la vibration des cordes vocales. 

Raoul Husson, dont les nombreux titres apparaitront dans une 
courte biographie, a bouleversé le, monde des phonéticiens en présen- 
tant a la Faculté des Sciences de l'Université de Paris le 17 juin 1950 
une thése de doctorat dont la 2¢ partie s’intitule “Physiologie de la 
vibration des cordes vocales’”’. Seule existait la théorie myoélastique; 
Husson expose une théorie nouvelle dans le chapitre ‘Les éléments 
fondamentaux d’une théorie neuro-chronaxique’’. Pour la compren- 
dre, l’accepter ou la rejeter il faut savoir en quoi elle s’oppose a la 
théorie ancienne et tenir compte des preuves apportées par les expé- 
riences qu’ont tentées ces derniéres années des sommités médicales. 
{M. Abbé René Charbonneau (Montréal) a discuté les voyelles na- 

sales en franco-canadien. 

En franco-canadien, la voyelle nasale présente des variantes com- 
plexes qui ne sont pas toujours perceptibles méme &a l’oreille du spé- 
cialiste. Les constatations essentielles s’ordonnent autour de deux 
phénoménes qui ressortissent a la phonétique physiologique et a la 
phonétique acoustique : l’anticipation et la diphtongaison. Les types 
sont plus ou moins accentués selon les individus, les régions et le con- 
texte phonologiqe. Illustration et démonstra*‘ion au kymographe et 
au spectrographe acoustique. 

{M. Gaston Dulong (Laval) a exposé quelques aspects de la morpho- 
logie de la langue franco-canadienne. 

La morphologie du franco-canadien parlé comprend plusieurs élé- 
ments qui in‘téressent les linguistes: 1—-Changements de genre. Ex. : 
escalier devenant féminin; 2— Adjectifs ayant au féminin une forme 
phonétiquement différente de la forme masculine. Ex.: pointu, poin- 
tuse; 3—- Verbes trés nombreux dont les formes tantédt analogiques, 


1. Cette réunion de la Section de linguistique était la troisitme; on trouvera le 
compte rendu de celle de l'année derniére dans RACL 4.2 (1958) : 103-104. 
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tant6t phonétiques s’éloignent des formes verbales du francais com- 

mun. Les formes j'avons, je donnis, aujourd’hui en voie de dispari- 

tion, méritent une attention particuliére. 

_M. Jean-Denis Gendron (Laval) était absent et n'a pu présenter sa 
communication sur la radiographie en phonétique expérimentale. 

L’'usage de la radiographie en phonétique expérimentale date 
dune cinquantaine d’années. Avec le perfectionnement des appareils 
et de la méthode, la radiographie a fourni des données précieuses sur 
articulation. Cependant elle a ses limites et ne peut remplacer com- 
plétement la palatographie. Avec le développement de la phonétique 
acoustique, elle joue un réle important dans l'étude des rapports entre 
les forman‘s et les cavités de résonnance. 

f{_M. James E. La Follette (Laval) a fait des Observations sur le com- 
portement du schwa en franco-canadien. 

C’est du parler du comté de Charlevoix que nous avons tiré nos 
observations sur le schwa franco-canadien. Cependant, ces observa- 
tions valent également, selon notre expérience, pour la ville de Qué- 
bec et ses environs — sinon ailleurs dans la province —, surtout dans 
le parler libre des gens de certains niveaux sociaux. 

On peut faire remarquer notamment l’emploi du schwa comme 
voyelle d’appui devant (1) et (r) initials (avec une variante [a] i 
et la restitution du schwa ailleurs qu’a l’endroit de sa chute dans le 
but de réduire un groupe de trois consonnes. Enfin, le schwa franco- 
canadien semble s‘articuler plus arriére et avec moins 4d’arrondisse- 
ment que la voyelle correspondante francaise, ce qui fait du premier 
presque une voyelle centralisée assez proche de 1’ (i) barré (centra- 
lisé) de l'anglais américain. 
1M. John Hewson (Laval) a comparé le systéme de Varticle défini en 

anglais et en francais. 

Origine et nature de l'article défini. Trois étapes de comparai- 
son: 1 — article zéro en anglais et en francais; 2 — article zéro en 
anglais, article en francais; 38— article en anglais et en francais; 
discussion de l’étendue de l'article défini en anglais et en francais. 

{ M. W. H. Hirtle (Laval) a posé quelques problémes de lanalyse 
psycho-mécanique du verbe anglais. 

La distinction entre la forme progressive et la forme simple du 
verbe anglais sera traitée du point de vue de la théorie psychoméca- 
nique du langage. Plusieurs emplois de ces formes qui figurent sou- 
vent comme “exceptions” seront discutés pour suggérer la variété 
d'effets qui en sont tirés au niveau du discours. 

f_M. Robert Hollier (Montréal) a parlé du compte sémantique: appli- 
cation nouvelle au francais. 

Les théories de Guiraud indiquent les relations statistiques entre 
les syntagmes du vocabulaire. De nouvelles recherches portent sur 
les relations statistiques entre les diverses significations d’un méme 
syntagme. Le but de la présente communication est d’indiquer les 
premiers résultats de cette recherche dans le domaine francais et en 
particulier de souligner les applications pratiques possibles dans l'é- 
laboration des dictionnaires. 

{_M. William Mackey (Laval) a expliqué la fonction d’un schéma de 
dichotomies croisées comme cadre de plans opératifs dans la compa- 
raison des théories du langage. 

Le croisement de la dichotomie expression-contenu avec la dicho- 
tomie substance-forme nous donne quatre secteurs: A. Le véhicule 
physique du langage. B. La formalisation de ce véhicule en unités 
d’expression. C. Lexicalisation et grammaticalisation. D. Le monde 
physique et mental. 
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Si, en outre, on croise les secteurs de la substance avec la dicho- 
tomie phénoméne-expérience, on compléte le schéma avec les secteurs : 
Aa. Signes physiques. Ab. L’expérience des signes physiques. Da. 
Les phénoménes physiques. Db. L’expérience mentale. 

Ce schéma nous donne la possibilité de comparer les théories du 
langage au point de vue de leurs plans opératifs. Mais dans le do- 
maine complexe de la comparaison des théories du langage, il reste a 
formuler des schémas pour |]’étude des bases épistémologiques, des 
types de segmentation, et des aspects d’analyse. 

{Le Révérend Pére Ernest Richer, s.j. (Montréal) a présenté le latin 
et la linguistique structurale. 

La linguistique structurale renforce son droit de cité dans le sec- 
teur de l’enseignement des langues classiques. On illustrera cette 
prétention en présentant et en discutant l’ouvrage de W. E. Sweet, 
Latin, A Structural Approach, Ann Arbor, 1957. 

{Mme Iréne Vachon-Spilka (Montréal) a parlé de la notion de série 
appliquée a Venseignement du francais. 

La méthode des commutations permet d’analyser la composition 
des homomorphes. Une fois l’homomorphe (de dans la présente dé- 
monstration) décomposé en une suite de morphémes, on rattache cha- 
cun de ceux-ci a un archimorphéme et on reconstitue la série des 
variantes de ce dernier. Si les résultats obtenus sont justes, on pourra 
réduire chaque série a une équation réguliére. 

Présentées l’une aprés l’autre au moyen d’exemples concrets, ces 
séries seront facilement assimilées par les étudiants. L’expérience en 
a été faite a l'Université de Montréal au Cours de Vacances 1959. 
{M. Roch Valin (Laval) a exposé le systéme des aspects verbaux en 

francais. 

Le verbe et le temps. Analyse linguistique du temps: temps d’u- 
nivers, temps d’événement et temps d’opération. L’aspect met en 
cause le temps d’événement. Mécanisme des aspects du frangais: 
aspect immanent, aspect transcendant et aspect bitranscendant. Fonc- 
tionnement de ce mécanisme. 

{M. Jean-Paul Vinay (Montréal) a traité de Temps sémantique, temps 
formel et temps stylistique. 

La stylistique comparée permet de dégager nettement ces trois 
catégories, dont l'étude est particuliérement intéressante en l’absence 
de toute marque. Le temps stylistique rentre alors dans la catégorie 
plus large des faits d’allusion; on peut se demander si certains pro- 
cédés supra-segmentaux ne sont pas les “marques” absentes du corpus 
écrit, ce qui permet de les interpréter phonologiquement comme des 
“prosodémes”, 

La participation réguliére de la section de linguistique au congrés 
de l’Acfas semble maintenant un fait assuré. Nous nous en réjouis- 
sons vivement car les échanges de vue qu’elle suscite ne sauraient étre 
que trés profitables au développement d’une science encore jeune et 
nous félicitons sincérement tous ceux qui ont collaboré au succés de 
la journée. 
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NOTES 


{ Members requiring financial aid in order to be present at the 
Annual Meeting of the Association to be held in Kingston, 
Ont., in June 1960, should submit their requests to Dr. W. 
S. Avis at once. 


association, qui se tiendra 4 Kingston (Ont.) au mois de juin 
1960, peuvent soumettre 4 M. W. S. Amis des demandes d’in- 
demnité de voyage 4 condition de le faire dés maintenant. 


| 
| Les personnes désireuses de se rendre au congrés annuel de notre 


4 Grants-in-aid will be made available to students wishing to 
attend the Summer School of Linguistics, University of Al- 
berta. Requests should be directed to the Secretary at once. 


Les étudiants qui désirent obtenir des bourses pour le Cours 
d’Eté de Linguistique a l’Université de l’Alberta sont priés 
d’adresser leur demande au Secrétaire dés maintenant. 


* 
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